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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


N Friday it was announced that the Italian Government 
had notified to the Powers the annexation of Tripoli. 

This means the whole of that part of the Mediterranean littoral 
which lies between the Egyptian and the Tunisian boundaries 
and the hinterland till it meets the spheres of influence already 
appropriated by other European Powers. We are inclined to 
think that the definiteness and irrevocability of this act will 
not hinder but rather help the efforts of those, including, of 
course, our own Government, who are trying to reconcile the 
combatants. The fatalism of Orientals tends to make them bow 
to the force of circumstances. Just as they find it much 
easier to accept a definite order than to yield to disguised 
influence and legal fictions, so they are more easily reconciled 
toaclear and accomplished fact than to a vague situation. 
Italy, it is rumoured, and doubtless truly, is prepared to give 
Turkey compensation in money, and will not on the basis of 
annexation reject peace overtures by the Powers. What the 
amount of compensation will be has never been stated, but 
the Turks must remember that the longer the war proceeds 
the less that sum will be. The Italians are almost certain to 
say that if « was the sum they were prepared to pay if there 
had been no war, the sum after warlike operations have taken 
place must be a minus a considerable part of the cost of those 
operations. In a word, the Italians will apply the most famous 
= all the legends in their annals—the legend of the Sibylline 

ooks, 





The chief event recorded since our last issue is the seizing 
of Benghazi, the chief town of Cyrenaica, the news of which 
was received on Saturday, though the engagement took place 
on the previous Thursday. The 300 Turkish soldiers of the 
garrison and the Arabs in the city and suburbs made a stub- 
born resistance, but ultimately the position was captured by 
the Italians, though not without considerable loss. The 
operations began in the early morning with a bombardment to 
prepare the ground. This was followed by a landing of the 
troops from the boats, which was fiercely contested. The 
Times correspondent gives a graphic account of the pluck of 
the Arabs under the fire of the ships’ guns. Whole groups, he 
tells us, were mown down. “I watched one horseman advanc- 
ing at a walking pace. Several guns made him their target, 
but in spite of the rain of projectiles he neither checked nor 
hastened his horse’s pace. At last the black smoke of a shell 
hid him from sight, and he was seen no more.” The dash and 
bravery of the Italian troops seem to have well nigh equalled 
the splendid stoicism of the Arabs. The whole of the land- 
ing operations were carried out with celerity and precision, 








in spite of the fact that the sea was running fairly high and 
that the landing parties were throughout within range of the 
enemy’s guns. 


This, the first serious encounter of the war, was followed by 
the rising of a portion of the native population in Tripoli City. 
A rumonr that the Italians had suffered a considerable reverse 
at Benghazi created great excitement, and on Saturday there 
was some desultory fighting. On Monday groups of mixed 
Arab and Turkish cavalry appeared on the desert horizon 
and threatened the Italian outposts. Later a strong attack 
developed against the Italian left centre, and by midday a 
portion of the Italian line became so warmly engaged that 
reserves of the battalions were moved up. This seems to have 
given the signal for a general attack, and the intricate suburb 
country, with its innumerable palm trees and small gardens 
enclosed within high walls, suddenly became alive with Arabs, 
who attacked the Italians from many sides. The Times 
correspondent tells us that it was a nasty quarter of an hour 
especially for young troops, but that the Italians stood their 
ground well, and, in spite of the panic in the town, they soon 
got the situation under control. Fifty Arabs were summarily 
executed as a result of Monday’s engagement and some 2,500 
imprisoned. The Italians estimate the Turkish losses at 
1,500. It is to be hoped that the Italians will not overdo the 
executions. No doubt a certain amount of sternness is 
absolutely necessary to teach the Arabs that they cannot be 
soldiers one day and peaceable citizens the next, but we do 
not believe that wholesale executions are necessary to enforce 
this lesson. To Orientals imprisonment is often as great 
a deterrent as a firing party. The Italians have come to stay, 
and they must remember that this is not to be their last 
transaction with the natives. 


The manner in which the Italians landed their troops in 
spite of the rough seas and resistance from the shore, and 
landed them at places where they were fully expected and not 
in the least under surprise conditions, should be noted by 
those persons here who imagine that because this country is 
an island it would be impossible or exceedingly difficult for an 
invader to set foot on our shores. In truth, as a military 
operation the landing of troops on our island is exceedingly 
easy. The fire of a modern fleet is so deadly that it can with 
ease sweep the ground on which the troops are to disembark 
absolutely clear of the enemy. The only certain way to prevent 
a landing on an island is to control the sea. Nothing else is 
really effective. Indeed, it is not too much to say that unless 
an island possesses sea power, it is much more, not less, 
vulnerable by invasion than a land-surrounded State. When 
once the enemy’s fleet and transports have anchored off a 
nation’s coasts the chances of repelling them are small indeed. 
It, of course, remains true that the enemy may be conquered 
when they have landed, but land they undoubtedly will 
British Antimilitarists and Little Navyites, please note. 


The latest news in regard to the revolution in China is not 
very specific, but all the indications point to the fact that the 
rebels are winning. At Hankau they—on Thursday, Oct. 19th 
—succeeded in driving the Imperial troops from their en- 
trenched camp and in forcing them to retreat in confusion. 
They captured a large amount of ammunition, and also, it is said, 
the money intended for the payment of the troops, amounting to 
a quarter of a million sterling. It is further stated that the 
rebels have pressed on northwards, and now hold the mountain 
defile through which the Peking railway passes, thus making it 
exceedingly difficult for the Manchus to reconquer the Yang-tse. 
Meantime the situation at Peking appears to be highly 
dangerous and precarious for the Government. The 
Times correspondent at Peking, in a telegram in Friday's 
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paper, says that nothing can show better the weakness and 
trepidation of the Throne than the edict issued on Tuesday 
dismissing the Minister of Railways, Sheng, who was im- 
peached in the National Assembly the day before. The 
language in which he is dismissed can indeed only be described 
as abject. We are told that “his downfall coincides with the 
rise to power that may soon be dictatorial of Yuan Shih-kai,” 
and that “the orderly extension of the revolution is making 
an immense impression on the Chinese. Even if the Govern- 
ment troops gain a success in the approaching engagement 
near Hankau, the extension of the revolt cannot be stayed, 
while a reverse will be disastrous.” All the symptoms seem 
to show that this is a true reading of the situation. 


A marked feature of the revolution is the determination of 
the rebels to destroy the Manchus. The old test of the shib- 
boleth is employed against them. Suspected prisoners, ac- 
cording to a telegram in the Datly Express, are shown a certain 
Chinese symbol. If they say “loc,” which is the Southern 
Chinese pronunciation, they are redeemed. If they say 
“lou,” they are instantly “decapitated.” The action and the 
cry of “Heads off!” are indeed marked features of the 
revolution. For example, in the National Assembly the 
demand for Sheng’s dismissal was accompanied with shouts 
of “ Decapitate him!” As a curiosity of language it is 
interesting to note that in matters Chinese English writers 
never seem to use the good English phrase “behead,” but 
always the pedantic “decapitate.” We can only presume 
that this pompous word got into the English column of the 
Chinese dictionaries and vocabularies in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and has remained there. 


The House of Commons reassembled on Tuesday, when the 
Prime Minister made a statement as to the course of business 
during the Session. The Government intended to take the 
whole of the time of the House, and to suspend the eleven- 
o'clock rule, but prolonged sittings were not intended. 
Besides the Insurance Bill, the House would be asked to 
dispose of the Burgh Police (Scotland) Bill, the Coal Mines 
Bill, the Naval Prize Bill, the Railway Companies (Accounts 
and Returns) Bill, the Shops Bill, the Small Holders (Scot- 
land) Bill, and the Finance Bill. All of these, except the 
last, had already passed through Committee. For the Insur- 
ance Bill 18, or possibly 19, Parliamentary days would be 
allotted, 14 of which would be for Committee. This pro- 
gramme was sharply criticised by Mr. Balfour, who declared 
the Government’s programme “ extravagant and impossible.” 
Mr. Asquith’s motion was, however, carried by 273 votes 
bo 145. 


The consideration of the Insurance Bill in Committee 
was then resumed, the clause under discussion being the 
eighteenth, which lays down the necessary qualifications of 
the approved societies. Various amendments are to be 
made in it, in accordance with Mr. Lloyd George’s arrange- 
ment with the representatives of the friendly societies. Mr. 
Lloyd George made a genera] statement with regard to these 
new proposals, and there wae very little further discussion. 
Wednesday was devoted to the Government’s closure resolu- 
tions for the Insurance Bill, upon which there was a very 
spirited debate. Mr. Asquith, in the course of his speech, gave 
it as his reluctant opinion that it would not be possible in 
future to legislate on large and complicated subjects without 
having recourse to time-table closure as an established rule. 
To this Mr. Austen Chamberlain retorted that the real pur- 
pose of the motion was to establish a precedent for closuring 
the Home Rule Bill. The resolution was ultimately carried 
by 230 votes to 163, 


On Thursday the discussion of Clause 18 was resumed. 
Mr. Lloyd George proposed his amendment, whereby societies 
of under 5,000 members might be grouped together and in 
this way participate in the scheme. His idea seems to be that 
if you put together half a dozen insolvent societies the result 
will somehow be solvency. We are not financial experts, but 
we cannot say that this strikes us as convincing. The amend- 
ment was accepted, and the clause passed under the closure. 


Tuesday’s papers contained the announcement of some 
considerable changes in the Ministry. The greater number, 
if not the most interesting, of the new appointments are due 





to the long-expected alterations at the Boar ; 

Lord Carrington, the President, becomes Lord Prieta 
post held hitherto by Lord Crewe in conjunction with < 
Indian Secretaryship); Mr. Runciman becomes President - 
the Board of Agriculture; Mr. Pease becomes President of . 
Board of Education; Mr. C. E. Hobhouse becomes Chancellor 
of the Duchy, with a seat in the Cabinet; Mr. McKinnon Wood 
becomes Financial Secretary to the Treasury; Mr. F. D 
Acland becomes Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs: My 
H. J. Tennant becomes Financial Secretary tothe War Office, 
and Mr. J. M. Robertson becomes Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Board of Trade. Sir Edward Strachey has poamea. | 
a peerage, and is succeeded as Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Agriculture by Lord Lucas. Mr. Emmott (who also 
becomes a peer) succeeds to the post of Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies, while Mr. Whitley becomes Chairman of 
Committees. The Deputy Chairmanship has been filled by 
Mr. Donald Maclean. Independent of this series of alterati 

is the unexpected announcement that Mr. Churchill and My. 
McKenna have exchanged their posts as Home Secretary and 
First Lord of the Admiralty. We have attempted elsewhere 
to define the grounds on which these curious changes have 
been carried out. 


Mr. Samuel, the Postmaster-General, who attended the 
unveiling of a bust of King Edward by the British Ambas. 
sador in Paris last Saturday afternoon, made an important 
speech at the dinner of the British Chamber of Commerce og 
the same evening. The most interesting part of his speech 
was that in which he alluded to the progress of the Morocco 
negotiations :— 

“The Ministers present, who know the course of these 
negotiations from the beginning, will be ready to confirm 
me when I state that England has not at any moment raised 
difficulties ; has not at any moment asked France, for the sake of 
British interests, to take steps she would not otherwise have 
taken; has not at any moment asked France to refuse concessions 
which she would otherwise have been ready to make... . Our 
sincere desire has always been to see a prompt and honourable 
solution of the Moroccan question. England has no territorial or 
dynastic ambitions, and does not aspire to the réle of involving 
any country in trouble with any other.” 

Mr. Samuel is to be commended for the discretion as well as 
the frankness with which he touched on delicate ground. 


Lord Grey, who was entertained by the Royal Colonial 
Institute to dinner on Tuesday, delivered a very interesting, 
eloquent, and optimistic speech on Canada and the Empire, 
Witb the exception of an occasional crank, it was impossible, he 
declared, to find an annexationist within the whole length and 
breadth of the Dominion. With equal confidence he asserted 
that there was no expectation in Canada that the recent elections 
should be used as an argument for introducing any changes 
in the tariff of the United Kingdom. It could not be too 
clearly understood that Canadians were as opposed to the 
idea of interfering with our local affairs as they were to any 
interference on our part with theirs. Turning to the relation 
of Canada to the Empire, he quoted Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
saying that the twentieth century belonged to Canada, and 
said that Canada’s only chance of making good that proud 
boast was by becoming the strongest factor in the strongest 
Empire of the century. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Reciprocity 
policy was in no sense a policy of disloyalty to closer con- 
nexion with the Motherland, or inconsistent with a jealous 
regard for the best interests of the Empire. In voting it 
down the Canadians—whose whole history was founded on 
sacrifice—showed, not for the first time, that they set love of 
country above material interests. 


As for Imperial defence, it was recognized by both parties 
that Imperialism was the best security for local nationalism. 
Political parties might differ as to the precise methods of 
co-operation, but “the fundamental proposal that Canada, 
like the other self-governing Dominions of the Crown, is & 
partner in a whole, and that the whole must be defended if 
necessary by Canadian money and Canadian lives—ano less 
than English, Scotch, Welsh, Irish, New Zealand, Australian, 
Newfoundland, and South African—is affirmed by Tories and 
Liberals alike.” In an interesting passage Lord Grey ex 
plained the attitude of the French-speaking Canadians 
Their opposition to Canada’s participation in the naval 
defence of the Empire was due to an exaggerated idea 
of the Empire’s omnipotence; but it was only temporary, 
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jeved, would be removed by a patient process 

— i bie admitted that the interests of the Empire 
= comelse before long some organic union to prevent the 
= tic influence of common ideals from ever growing weak, 
= ie deprecated any attempts to force the pace of natural 
2 Jjution. They must not weaken the growing tree of future 
rs rial strength by premature tappings. Rather should 
my and water its roots with generous and ungrudging 
pathy. The speech is one of the frankest, sanest, most 
pe sg and most stimulating ever delivered in regard to 
bo Empire. Lord Grey is proud of Canada, and Canada 


should be equally proud of him. 





‘An interesting item of American news is that the United 
States Government has filed a suit to dissolve the Steel Cor- 
poration, the biggest trading company in the world. It has 
a capital of some £300,000,000 sterling. Among those 
who have been made defendants to the suit, in addition 
to the company, are Mr. Louis W. Hill, President of the 
Great Northern Railway Company, and Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 


Ata meeting of London Mayors last Monday Lord Haldane 
made some very important announcements in regard to the 
National Reserve. He explained that it was not to form a 
third line behind the Regulars and the Territorials, but was, 
as we have so often maintained in these columns, to be 
regarded rather as a reservoir of trained men. “Owing to the 
numerous categories it was hoped to include in the Reserve, 
it was not possible to organize the whole material upon a 
homogeneous military basis. The establishment of a register 
would enable all the material to be classified so that the 
number and names of the men available for secondary cam- 
paign purposes would be known.” If this is coupled with the 
previous speech made by Lord Haldane at the end of last 
week, it is clear that the War Office ideas as to the National 
Reserve are clarifying. It may now be predicted with safety 
that category A of the National Reserve—that is, the trained 
men under 55—would, in case of invasion, be used in the first 
place to reinforce the Territorial units, and next, as those 
units became weakened by war wastage, to supply them with 
fresh men. The National Reserve would further be a reservoir 
into which the War Office could dip for many most important 
services—a reservoir, remember, full of exceedingly fine 
material. Lord Haldane speaks of the possibility of the first 
category undertaking to join the Territorial Reserve, but our 
prediction is that the latter Reserve will not attract thé 
Veterans, and that category A of the National Reserve will 
in the end perform the functions of the Territorial Reserve. 


A decision in this matter is not, however, pressing. What 
is pressing is the formation of a Reserve by every Territorial 
Association throughout the country. The thing has been 
done in Surrey, is being done in London, and can be done in 
every area, provided that sufficient trouble is taken. No 
County Association should feel that it has done its duty or 
should be regarded as having done its duty until it has 
brought home the nature of the National Reserve to every 
trained man within its area. If the associations do this, we 
are confident that they will have no difficulty in getting the 
men to register. The only difficulty is getting them to under- 
stand that the National Reserve exists, and what is its nature, 
and that, though the membership involves a very severe obliga- 
tion in case of invasion, there are no hampering peace 
obligations. We note with satisfaction that Lord Roberts, 
the Colonel-in-Chief of the National Reserve, expressed his 
belief that the new regulations which are shortly to be issued 
would materially assist the formation of the force. 





Our correspondence columns have of late been much occu- 
pied with the question of the depreciation of gold owing to 
the largely increased supply. An important side-light is 
thrown upon these considerations by the report of the Mint 
issued on Friday. It estimates that since 1900 there has been 
an increase of £13,000,000 in the gold circulation of the 
United Kingdom. It is safe to say that this increase is pro- 
portionately larger than the increase in our population. 


We regret to record the death of Lord Onslow, which took 
place in London on Monday last. The fact that his end was 
hastened by his desire to see his youngest son, who is suffer- 
ing from the effects of an acci‘e.t in Tyrol, enhanced the 





regret caused by the event. Butin any case that regret would 
have been widespread, for Lord Onslow’s friends were many. 
His long public career was full of good and useful work for the 
nation. It is interesting to reflect that this is almost the only 
country in which the State would have been successful in 
claiming that work. By nature Lord Onslow was a man of 
strong social instincts, fond of sport, and delighting in travel 
and country life. Yet instead of allowing pleasure and 
amusement to monopolize his time, he early in life devoted 
himself to political and public work of all kinds. Whatever 
he undertook he did with zest and earnestness. 


On Tuesday a Conference was held at the Mansion House 
to further the efforts of “ The Secret Commissions and Bribery 
Prevention League,” a body formed for enforcing the Preven- 
tion of Corruption Act of 1906. The speech of the chairman, 
Mr. David Howard, showed not only how much the League is 
still needed, but also what progress it has made in educating 
public opinion to suppress practices which were sapping our 
commercial] honour and our commercial strength. A very 
general agreement was expressed at the Conference in favour 
of repealing that section of the Act which forbids prosecution 
unless the fiat of the Attorney-General is first obtained. We 
agree. This is a case in which there should be the freest 
possible access to the Courts. 


Mr. Henry Chaplin has an excellent letter in Monday's 
Morning Post correcting a statement made by Lord 
Willoughby de Broke at Macclesfield on Friday. Mr. 
Chaplin points out that while convinced that no Unionist 
Government would ever allow the Parliament Act to 
remain on the Statute Book as part of our permanent 
legislation if and when they returned to power, the policy 
advocated by Lord Willoughby de Broke with regard to 
that measure would have rendered such action impossible, 
Had that policy succeeded the Unionists, if returned with a 
majority, could no doubt passa Bill to modify or amend or 
repeal the Parliament Act, but it would be rejected and 
immediately thrown out in the Lords by the hostile 
majority created by Lord Willoughby de Broke and his 
friends. A precisely similar fate, he goes on to show, would 
await Tariff Reform. This view, Mr. Chaplin continues, is 
rejected by Lord Willoughby de Broke on the ground of 
his belief that the peers would never have been created, 
though he admits that this is purely a matter of opinion. 
Mr. Chaplin retorts, “It isa matter of knowledge, not of 
opinion,” and very properly condemns the attempt of Lord 
Willoughby de Broke to discredit the specific statements of 
Lord Crewe and Lord Morley—“ men in the service of the 
Crown, and as honourable as himself ”—on a great historical 
occasion. 


Tuesday's papers contained the correspondence which has 
passed between Mr. F. E. Smith and Mr. John Redmond. 
Mr. F. E. Smith, speaking at Glasgow on October 12th, 
accused Mr. Redmond of speaking with two voices—one in 
America and one in Great Britain—on the subject of Home 
Rule, a charge which Mr. Redmond indignantly denied. To 
this denial Mr. F. E. Smith replied in a letter containing a 
number of quotations from Mr. Redmond’s speeches from 
1895 to1910. Mr. Redmond rejoined by declaring that these 
isolated passages, detached from their context, should be read 
in the light of his innumerable declarations in America and 
Great Britain as to the limits of Ireland’s demand. Even if he 
desired to do so be had not the means at his disposal of verify- 
ing quotations, some of them sixteen years old; but he declared 
that there was nota syllableof truth inthe passage from a speech 
of November 10th, 1910, in which Parnell is quoted as saying, 
“ Let us get this [an Irish Parliament for Irish affairs subject 
to the Irish people] first and then demand more.” Mr. F. E, 
Smith in his surrejoinder observes that with one solitary 
exception Mr. Redmond does not challenge the accuracy of the 
quotations in which he vehemently and repeatedly advocated 
separation from England ; maintains that his (Mr. Redmond’s) 
line of defence is an admission of duplicity; and pointe out 
that the passage in the speech of November 10th, 1910, ia 
quoted verbatim from the Irish World, and is in complete 
consonance with the views expressed by Mr. Redmond and 
Parnell on other occasions. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. Sept. 21st. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 783—Friday week 78. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


i 


COLONIAL HOME RULE. 


HE Government’s Irish scheme is Colonial Home Rule, 
or at any rate it is to bear that label. That is the 
only deduction which it is possible to make from the 
speech in which Mr. Birrell on October 19th outlined the 
Ministerial measure. It is also clear from Mr. Birrell’s 
speech that the Parliament to be set up in Ireland is not 
to be a Parliament like the provincial Parliaments in 
Canada, but a Parliament of the type which exists in New 
Zealand or Newfoundland. If Mr Birrell had meant to 
convey the impression that all that was to be given to 
Ireland was some form of glorified local government, he 
would not have laid such stress upon the national character 
of the Legislature intended for Ireland. Again, he spoke 
of the Irish Parliament being subordinate to the Imperial 
Parliament. The provincial legislatures of Canada are in 
no sense subordinate to the Imperial Parliament. It has, 
indeed, no direct cognizance of them at all. All that the 
Imperial Parliament is concerned with is the Dominion 
Parliament. Here, though in reality, of course, the 
Dominion Parliament is in no true sense subordinate, 
there is a theoretical subordination. The Parliament of 
the United Kingdom, if it were determined to produce the 
disruption of the Empire, might legislate for Canada over 
the heads of the Dominion Parliament. Again, Parliament, 
since it wields the veto powers of the Crown, might in 
effect veto Canadian domestic legislation. But no one has 
ever suggested that our Parliament could, even in theory, 
exercise authority over the Province of Quebec or 
keep that local Parliament in subordination. When 
Mr. Birrell talked of there already being plenty of sub- 
ordinate Parliaments he could only have meant, as we 
have said, Colonial Home Rule. Therefore his description 
of a Parliament with two Houses and a Cabinet responsible 
to those two Houses, empowered to deal with purely Irish 
concerns and with a wide and generous definition of Irish 
concerns, shows us that the Government intend to work for 
all it is worth the precedent under which representative 
institutions were granted to the Colonies, and a real though 
not a nominal autonomy established—the precedent which 
Mr. Gladstone always favoured. 

We can, we believe, show that this decision to adopt 
Colonial Home Rule is a chimera, and has, in the circum- 
stances, no real meaning. For the moment, however, we 
will admit that Colonial Home Rule holds the field, 
and consider the arguments that can be adduced in its 
favour. Weare told that Colonial Home Rule is the founda- 
tion stone of the true Imperialism. Without it the Empire 
would have been ruined. By its grant we have turned 
disaffected provinces into loyal daughter nations. That, 
as a statement of fact, is no doubt perfectly true. We 
absolutely deny, however, that there is any analogy 
between the cases of Ireland and the Colonies. Ireland is 
not a colony, but a portion of the United Kingdom and so 
a portion of an existing Parliamentary unit. To be able to 
use the analogy in question we must assume a very 
different set of circumstances from that which governs the 
relations between Ireland and Great Britain. A true 
analogy would be the endowment of the North Island of 
New Zealand with a separate Parliament, while the South 
Island retained a theoretic supremacy ; or the splitting up of 
Queensland into two provinces, one province being labelled 
subordinate. Because we found that legislative autonomy 
was the best way of governing portions of the Empire sepa- 
rated by thousands of miles of ocean, and inhabited by a 
population which was practically unanimous in its desire for 
a Parliament of its own, it by no means follows that the same 

olicy would be a success when applied to a portion of the 

nited Kingdom which has been incorporated with Great 
Britain for over a hundred years, which is physically part 
of the British archipelago, and in which a third of the 
population is bitterly hostile to the scheme for dissolving 
the legislative union. 

Let us assume, however, for a moment that the Govern- 
ment arguments in favour of dissolving the Union and 
establishing Colonial Home Rule in its place are based on 
a sound analogy, and that we may expect the good results 
to flow from it which flowed from the establishment of 
Colonial Parliamentary independence. In the first place 
it is obvious that this is a case in which, if the scheme is 





to prove hopeful, the example must be truly fo 
and not merely imitated in name though not in 


What made the establishment of the Colonial Parli 
a success was the circumstance that self-governm 
granted with no niggardly hand. To begin with and ths 


is the most important point of all—there was a 
yest a ar finance. When we established Coleiea 
Parliaments we gave them absolute freedom of taxation 
—even the power to tax the goods of the Mother 
Country and to treat her in this respect as if she were 9 
foreign nation. Here we at once cut away the greatest 
of all sources of friction. Are we prepared to do this 
in the case of Ireland? Are we prepared, that is, to 
ut her Parliament financially in the position of ‘the 
arliament of the Dominion of New Zealand? If we 
are, then two things must follow. Ireland, while exer. 
cising full legislative powers over all Irish domestic affairg 
must also pay her own way and raise the money required 
for her own governance. In the last resort the reason why 
we do not and cannot interfere with the domestic concerns 
of New Zealand is the fact that the New Zealanders do 
not ask that a penny of our money shall be spent in the 
areas governed by their Parliaments. We do not tax them 
and they do not tax us. We do not subsidize their ex. 
chequers and they do not contribute to ours. Are the 
Government prepared while cutting the legislative painter 
also to cut the financial painter? If they are, we admit, 
granted that no attention is to be paid to the voice of that 
large minority in Ireland which detests Home Rule, thata 
case can be made out for Colonial Home Rule. 


Let us now look a little more closely into what this means, 
It means, on the one hand, that Ireland would be required to 
pay no contribution to the National Debt, although a great 
deal of that debt was incurred during the existence of the in- 
corporating Union, and for Irish as well as for English and 
Scotch purposes. Next, it means that Ireland for the 
future is freed from any direct contribution to national 
and Imperial defence, whether as regards the Army or the 
Navy. Finally, it must mean that Ireland would have to 
provide out of her own taxation for every Irish need, that 
she must pay for her own old-age pensions, that she must 
take over the land purchase scheme, that she must provide 
entirely out of her own resources for her own education and 
for all her other social requirements. Are the people of 
England and Scotland prepared, on the one hand, to let 
Ireland off her share of responsibility for the national debt 
and also to let her off all contributions to the Imperial 
expenditure in the future? On the other hand, are the 
Irish people prepared to forgo any and every of those 
contributions which hitherto have been, and as we think 
rightly, made to Ireland as a poor part of the United 
Kingdom by the richer sections of the nation? We do 
not believe that it will be found that either side is 
willing to do this or that the Government are even pre- 

ared to suggest it. Here are the reasons for our 

slief. In the first place we are told that Irish Home 
Rule is to be a model for Scotch and Welsh Home Rule. 
If that is so, even if the Customs difficulty can be got 
over by a Zollverein, such as that which prevails in 
the Federal Empire of Germany, we shall arrive at an 
arrangement under which the whole burden of the National 
Debt will fall upon England. Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales will each tom slipped the collar, and the State 
coach will be drawn solely by the English taxpayer. We 
can hear our Radical readers saying: “ All that you are 
doing now is to adopt the stale device of a reductio ad 
absurdum. Of course the Government proposals will not 
be of this mad kind. No one proposes that Ireland shall 
make no contribution to the National Debt or to National 
Defence, or, again, that England and Scotland shall give 
up helping Ireland as their poorer partner.” No doubt 
this is in a sense true. The Government, of course, will 
never venture to make a clear proposal of this kind, 
recognizing, as they are bound to do, that the case 18 
not fit for such treatment. But if that is so, then it 
is clear that their analogy is worthless, and that it 1s 
absurd to argue that because the establishment of 
true Colonial self-government has been a success there- 
fore the establishment of something utterly different, 
though it has the same label stuck upon it, must prove 
a success. The Government scheme, if it is not rea 
Colonial Home Rule, cannot be recommended as Mr. Birrell 
tries to recommend it by the argument, “ See what results 
you achieved in the Colonies by granting legislative 
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As well might a doctor say, “I cured Jones 
ut of a bottle with this label. x —— 
a totally different mixture into that tle 
going * Po. Gath. Sinem, however, the label ie the 
se the results on the patient will also be the same!” 
a have reserved to the last a matter in which the 
Government proposal differs absolutely and fundamentally 
from that applied to the Colonies. According to the 
Government scheme Irish members are to remain at 
Westminster in the full numbers to which Ireland’s 
pulation entitles her. This alone knocks the Colonial 
analogy completely on the head. When the South African 
Union was established we did not enact that thirty or 
forty South African members were to come to Westminster 
and to vote on all the domestic affairs of the United King- 


dom. 


? 
autonomy.” 
by a mixture 0 


Once again we can hear the voice of a supporter of 
the present Government declaring that we are confusing 
the issue, and that the Irish Parliament will be like a 
Canadian Provincial Parliament. The Province of Quebec 
has its own Parliament, but it also sends representatives 
to the Dominion Parliament at Ottawa. No doubt it does, 
but the analogy here is vitiated by the fuct that the Irish 
members are not to be sent to a new Federal and Imperial 
Parliament concerned only with Federal affairs, but areto be 
sent to the domestic legislature of Great Britain. If the 
example of the Canadian Provincial Governments is to be 
of any help to the Government, they must be prepared to 
set up a Federal Parliament and subordinate Parliaments 
not only in Ireland but in Scotland, in Wales, in Northum- 
bria, in Strathclyde, in Mercia, in Wessex, and in East 
Anglia. In truth none of the analegies from what we have 
done in the past in regard to Colonial self-government is 
of the slightest value. The case of Ireland is absolutely 
different. If the policy of Irish Home Rule and the break- 
up of the existing legislative union is to be defended it 
must be defended entirely on its own merits. To say that 
because we brought happiness to Canada, contentment to 
Australia and New Zealand, and peace to South Africa by 
the establishment of legislative autonomy we can do the 
same in Ireland is the falsest of all the false analogies ever 
coined by the wit of man. 





HOW ULSTER CAN DEFEAT HOME RULE. 


| EFORE we leave the subject of Home Rule we desire 
to record with great satisfaction a speech made by 
Sir John Lensdale, M.P., Honorary Secretary of the Irish 
Unionist Party. Speaking at Keady, County Armagh, on 
Saturday last, he declared that 
“The demand which they put forward was simply that they 
should be allowed to retain their citizenship in the United Kingdom 
and remain under the pretection of the Imperial Parliament. 
They were firmly resolved to resist every attempt to force them 
to surrender that right, and if they succeeded in their endeavours 
the whole pelicy of Home Rule must crumble to the ground. That 
was their object, and it would be seen, therefore, that the interests 
of loyalists in all parts of Ireland were bound up with the decision 
which the Unionists of Ulster had come to after the fullest 
deliberation and with a thorough appreciation of the responsibilit; 
they were incurring.” 
If, as we have so often urged in these columns, this de- 
mand is persisted in by the loyal men of Ulster, we are 
certain that they will be able to defeat Home Rule. Ulster 
is quite right not to ask for a separate Ulster Parliament, 
or indeed to ask for any form of separate treatment on 
its merits. They do not want to break up the legisla- 
tive union in any shape or form. In order, however, to 
put themselves right with the people of Great Britain, the 
attitude which they ought to adopt is that outlined in the 
words we have quoted. They must say in effect: “ You 
have no right to force those counties and cities of Ulster 
which loathe Home Rule under a Dublin Parliament. All 
the arguments which you use in favour of Home Rule prove 
that you have no such right. Though you may insist upon 
the establishment of a Parliament at Dublin and on letting 
the people of the South leave the legislative union, you 
cannot force us under that Parliament or turn us out of 
the Union when our demand is the other way.” 

If this demand is pressed in season and out of season 
upon the Government during the passage and also before 
the passage of the Home Rule Bill in the specific form of a 
demand that any Irish county may require a poll of its 
electors as to whether they shall or shall not be placed 
under the Dublin Parliament instead of the Parliament at 
Westminster, one of two things must happen. Either 


. 





the Government must yield, in which case the Home 
Rule Bill will be killed—Mr. Redmond and his friends 
could never accept it with the contracting-out clause 
we have described—or the Government must refuse to 
pass that clause, and must in effect say to the people of 
Ulster: “That inherent right to local autonomy which we 
have declared belongs to the people of the South of Ireland 
does not apply to persons like you—mere Protestants and 
Teutons. We mean, whatever you say, to force you under 
the Dublin Parliament.” In that case the moral right of 
Ulster to resort to passive resistance will be enormousl 
strengthened. Ifa clause allowing the counties which wis 
to remain under the Parliament at Westminster to do so is 
rejected, the Ulster people, when it comes to resisting the 
Dublin Parliament, will be able to say to the British people : 
“We warned you what would happen. We gave you the 
opportunity of avoiding civil war,and you would not take 
it. Therefore the blood-guiltiness will be upon you and 
not upon us.” Does any sane man believe that if the 
anti-Home Rule counties of Ulster ask to be left out of 
the Bill and their prayer is rejected the British people 
will order them to be shot down in order that the 
behests of a Dublin Parliament may be carried out? 
If only the Ulster people take the course we have sug- 
gested they can defeat Wome Rule and at the same time do 
what we feel sure they are quite as anxious to do as to pro- 
tect themselves—secure the minority throughout Ireland 
from the evils of the destruction of the legislative union. 
If, however, on a mere punctilio they miss the opportunity 
of proposing that any county which likes may refuse 
to go under the Dublin Parliament, and resist the 
Dublin Parliament without having, as it were, made this 
offer to the British people, their attitude will be in great 
danger of being misjudged, and the arguments of those 
who say that Acts of Parliament when once passed must 
be carried out will be strongly endorsed. 

Nothing will bring home to the British people more 
clearly the danger of applying the Home Rule Bill to 
Ulster against its will than the inclusion of a definite 
proposal, such as we have named, among the amendments 
proposed in Committee on the Home Rule Bill. We would 
indeed fight this matter at every stage. When next 
January the King’s Speech outlines the Home Rule Bill 
we should like to see Mr. Balfour move an amendment to 
the Address, not only condemning Home Rule altogether, 
but especially declaring that it must lead to civil war 
unless any county which so desires is allowed to say that 
it will remain under the Parliament at Westminster and not 
pass under the Parliament at Dublin. The amendment to 
the Address might run: “‘ That the attempt to establish a 
Parliament in Dublin, with jurisdiction over the whole 
province of Ulster, will involve the risk of civil war, and 
that therefore any Bill which establishes an Irish Legis- 
lature must in justice be so framed that any Irish county 
may demand a poll of the electors to decide whether that 
county shall or shall not come under the aforesaid legisla- 
ture.” That proposal should also be pressed at every possible 
opportunity in Committee and during the Report stage. At 
the same time throughout England and Scotland the 
strongest efforts should be made to make the electors 
understand what will happen if they refuse to provide a 
safety valve. It is idle to say that by proposing to add a 
safety valve to a badly constructed engine one is admitting 
that the engine ought to be made. One is admitting 
nothing of the sort. It is perfectly sound reasoning to 
say: “If you must have a thoroughly bad Bill, at any 
rate make provision that when it is put into operation 
it will do the minimum and not the maximum amount of 
mischief.” 





THE FUTURE OF TURKEY. 


jw statesmen will be guilty of a capital error 
if they think they can save Turkey by an adroit 
diplomacy. Turkey can only be saved by internal regenera- 
tion, by the establishment of sound government, by the 
development of the material resources of the Empire, by 
the improvement of her financial position, by strengthening 
her military forces, and finally by a general concentration 
of effort. Turkey can only prosper if her neighbours 
respect her, and they will only respect her if she is a 
strong and well-organized State. At the present moment 
the Turks are face to face with a most difficult position, 
and no man who feels the love of country in his own heart 
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can fail to have a strong sense of sympathy for them. 
True patriotism, the love of a man for his native land and for 
his nation rather than merely for his tribe, has only recently 
sprung up in Turkey, but we do not doubt for a moment 
its genuineness. There is therefore something specially 

thetic in the situation of the men who so passionately 
Seside to save and serve their country as do the better 
section of Turkish politicians. Can they accomplish this ? 
It is difficult, but we believe they can if only they are 
willing to recognize facts, and to build upon them, instead 
of trying to recreate Turkey on a foundation of paradox. 
No doubt the advice which sincere friends of Turkey must 
give her will sound very bitter advice, and no doubt the 
first impulse of her rulers will be to reject it with scorn ; 
but nevertheless we are not only convinced that it is sound 
advice, but we mean, however disagreeable the task, to set 
it forth in the hope that it may not fall altogether on deaf 
ears. 

The first necessity before Turkey is to abandon the idea 
that she will, or can, gain anything by a tortuous and 
provocative diplomacy, or by doing what so large a number 
of her statesmen seem to desire at present, that is, by 
trying to set the Powers of Europe by the ears, partly 
with a view to revenge and partly with a vague idea that 
somehow her position will become more secure in the 
welter of a great European conflict. All this is pure 
delusion. In the first place the diplomats of Europe are 
not stupid but very astute men, and they will very easily 
see through the simple if Machiavellian policy of Turkey. 
When one man tries for his own interest to play off other men 
against each other and to get them to fight among themselves, 
the persons involved are always able and generally willing to 

ut their heads together and say, “ This man is not play- 
ing the game. He is trying to make us wound each other 
for his own benefit. That makes him the enemy of all of 
us. Let us combine to destroy him and divide his inherit- 
ance, or, at any rate, the bulk of it. That will teach him 
a well-deserved lesson.” But even if this is not done at 
once, and the maker of strife succeeds for a time, it is 
usually only for a time (unless, of course, he is possessed 
of great physical strength of his own). After the conflict 
had gone on fora short time, and the embroiled Powers were 
getting tired of quarrelling, they would always have open to 
them the opportunity of stopping the strife by partitioning 
Turkey. Inthe end Turkey is certain to suffer, even if 
others suffer with her, as the result of trying to sow dis- 
sension among the Powers. Equally futile is the notion that 
Turkey should put herself up to auction and accept some- 
thing in the nature of a protective alliance with the Power 
that would the highest price. Here, again, the end 
would only 


a 
be the destruction of Turkish independence. 
In diplomacy nothing will pay the Turks so well as 
honesty and straightforwardness. 

The next thing necessary for Turkey is the concentra- 


tion of national effort on her internal affairs. To accom- 
plish this, nay, to begin it, she must as soon as possible 
put an end to the war in Tripoli. A frank and absolute 
abandonment of those oversea possessions which she is 
not in a — to develop or even to protect is essential 
to her welfare. Tripoli, as the Italians have shown, was 
only hers on sufferance, and therefore, as far as the strength 
of Turkey goes, the sooner she is rid of so dangerous a 
possession the better. We know, of course, that this is a 
very hard saying, and we recognize that it is very difficult 
for a Government to act upon it; but nevertheless this 
must not prevent the real friends of Turkey from telling 
her the truth. The sooner she acquiesces in the Italian 
annexation of Tripoli and takes from them that payment for 
the Turkish works of all kinds existing in chief towns to 
which she is entitled, and, further, obtains a capitalization 
of whatever tribute went from Tripoli towards the Turkish 
debt, she will not have weakened but immensely strengthyned 
herself. If Turkey is wise she will take advantage of this 
crisis in her fate to make a similar renunciation in regard 
to a nominal possession which is of even less use to her 
than Tripoli, namely, Crete. Crete is of no value to 
Turkey, directly or indirectly. Her only conceivable 
advantage in retaining her shadowy suzerainty is the pos- 
sibility of being able to use the island as an apple of 
discord. But, as we have shown already, Turkey will 
never be able to get anything substantial out of 
the embroilment of the Powers. If she “cuts her loss,” 
not only in Tripoli but in Crete, she will have greatly 
strengthened herself. It is true, of course, that the 





Government which adopts this heroic ey of conservative 
surgery will for a time be very unpopular, and may even run 
the risk of provoking the fanatical portion of her popula- 
tion to acts of revolution; but it is a risk which must be 
taken if Turkey is to be regenerated and made strong and 
independent. If a company is on the verge of bankrupte 
the first thing to be done by a new board of dloostant 
determined to save the situation is to find out what branch 
offices do not pay, and never can pay, and to cut them off 
ruthlessly, even though they are told that the prestige of the 
firm will be irrevocably ruined thereby, and that it will cause 
a mutiny at the head office. Amputation is never pleasant, 
but very often the only way of saving the body is to 
sacrifice a limb. Turkey freed from the incubus of Tripoli 
and from the temptation to exercise a futile diplomacy 
which she maintains by preventing Crete from joining her- 
self to Greece must, as we have said, concentrate upon two 
things: her internal commercial and moral development 
and the strengthening of her military forces. With 'ripoli 
and Crete gone, Turkey will no longer be a sea-divided 
Power, but will in effect be a self-contained Empire. 

In regard to military organization, it is not necessary to 
give advice to Turkey. Her younger officers have shown 
that they are capable of reviving the military genius of 
the race. All that is required here is that the Army should 
be properly incorporated with the nation, and not remain 
as a menacing wnperium in imperio. Not only can no 
State ever flourish unless the civil power is in supreme 
control, but also no army can ever flourish if its officers 
turn politicians, and are thinking, not of strategy and 
tactics and of organizing their forces as an instrument for 
defence, but of establishing and maintaining themselves ag 
a military oligarchy. That would ruin the best army in 
the world in six months. What Turkey wants, though, of 
course, it will be ona greater scale, is an army such as 
exists in the peasant State of Bulgaria, and such an army 
she will be able to obtain if her soldiers are not switched 
off from their own proper military work and allowed and 
encouraged to intrigue in the civil departments in Con- 
stantinople. 

Turkey's concentration upon internal regeneration, if 
once undertaken, will soon bear fruit. The Empire 
is very rich, and the — of its development will, we 
venture to say, surprise the world if only that development is 
set about in the right way. Here Turkey must create no 
monopolies and place herself under the commercial pro- 
tection of no one Power. What she wants is to throw 
her country open to development by all comers. There 
must be la carriére ouverte aux talents—to the talents of 
any and every nationality. Turkey, though properly 
guarding the interests of the State, will not, if she is 
wise, be jealous of private profit, even when large and 
when earned by foreigners. She must not be irritated 
by seeing private individuals occasionally reaping a very 
rich harvest. Such examples are the best possible incen- 
tives to the capitalists of the world to go in and help 
Turkey. Why are capitalists so eager to develop South 
America? In a very large measure because they have 
seen so many large fortunes made in those regions, and 
because they hope to go and do likewise. Again, Turkey 
will be wise if she does not hamper private enterprise 
with red tape and with Government interference. As 
we have said, she must throw open her country to the 
enterprise of the whole world. Here, indeed, though 
in a very different sense, she may rejoice to think that 
one set of foreigners can be played off against another. 
If the country is being developed by a mixed crowd of foreign 
capitalists —one shudders at the picture—the danger is 
small of any one nationality obtaining preponderance. 
As a matter of fact, however, temporary commercial 
preponderance by foreigners is no injury to a nation 
provided that political power remains with the natives. 
Such political power, properly maintained, will very soon 
lead to the development of native commercial ability. The 
Arabs for centuries have been great and successful 
traders, and we do not doubt that if they are given the 
chance they will in a generation or so discover how to 
beat, or at any rate to equal, the European at his own 
commercial games. ‘ ; 

Finally the Turkish people must learn to distinguish 
between their religion and their nationality. At present 
national patriotism is apt to be obscured by a fanatical 
devotion to Islam. We should be the last people in the 
world to desire the Turks to weaken in their religious 
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faith, but that faith, in reality, is not stre hened by 
fostering feelings and emotions which should belong to 
national ideals. A man may be both a good Christian and 
triot, and we trust the time will come, and it 
ill certainly be a better time for Turkey, when devotion 
to a particular creed is disentangled from devotion to the 
Turkish Empire. We admit that evolution here is not easy 
owing to the nature of Mohammedanism and to the double 
functions exercised by the Sultan as sovereign of Turkey 
and as Caliph. Nevertheless our Indian experience shows 
that a man may be a good Mohammedan and also a per- 
fectly loyal subject of King George, and so separate loyalty 
to his sovereign from his religion. 





«TO OBLIGE MR. CHURCHILL.” 


YE suppose that the heading of this article explains 
W the recent changes in the Ministry; at any rate it 
ives a reasonable version of a performance which has 
puzzled most of us. Why shoul the Government play 
the game of “General Post” at this of all seasons? 
The majority of Ministers have not been very long at 
their departments—certainly not long enough to grow 
stale. After two years or so an intelligent man is only 
beginning to know his way about. Why should he be 
suddenly made to begin to learn the whole business 
again from the start? The natural explanation is 
Mr. Churchill’s restlessness. Within a matter of three 
years he has now honoured three departments with 
his presence. He was not much of a success in 
the tirst two, for Mr. Churchill’s gifts are not for 
administration. He has not the loyalty, the dignity, the 
steadfastness, and the good sense which make a man an 
efficient head of a great office. He must always be living 
in the limelight, and there is no fault more damning in an 
administrator. His office duties were only themes for 
newspaper advertisement and pegs on which to hang his 
turgid speeches. He has been probably the worst Home 
Secretary since the office was created—at once weak and 
violent, noisy of — and slack of action. The fact that 
he more or less did his plain duty during the August 
troubles should not blind us to the enormous ill effects of 
incidents like Tonypandy and, indeed, the whole spirit 
of his administration. The country has long realized this, 
and Mr. Churchill has begun to realize it too. He has 
done enough at the Home Office pour chauffer la 
gloire, as Napoleon said: if he were to stay too long the 
country might get as tired as himself of his connexion with 
it. So while there is yet time his restlessness urges him 
to seek fresh fields. It is the penalty which we pay for 
our craze about platform oratory. A man who has never 
showed any serious administrative talent can have a new 
portfolio when he asks for it, because, forsooth, he is a 
useful speaker. 

We have no doubt that Mr. McKenna at the Home 
Office will be a welcome change. In the first place he is 
a trained lawyer: a most desirable thing in that depart- 
ment; in the second place he is a capable adminis- 
trator ; and in the third place he has shown a commendable 
freedom from that itch for sentimental popularity which 
besets some of his colleagues. He has had the courage 
to take his own line, even when it was not the popular one 
with his party. It is the position of the Admiralty about 
which we areanxious. Mr. McKenna has left the Navy ina 
sound position, and he has shown an unceasing interest in 
the smaller matters of organization. He has been loyal to 
his trust, and has earned, if not always the liking, at any 
rate the confidence of the British Navy. Mr. Churchill has 
chosen to identify himself in the past with the faction of 
the “ Little Navy,” the faction which Mr. McKenna has 
successfully resisted. He is credited, further, with the 
belief that great “economies” could be effected by a 
skilful administrator without weakening our strength 
at sea. There is no rhetorician living who is not in 
his own eyes a master of economy if only he were placed 
in full command. Frankly Mr. Churchill’s record does 
not convince us that he knows what either the word 
“economy” or the word “efficiency” means. He may 
spend less money and appeal for applause on the ground 
of his thrift; but we have no confidence that any saving 
he effects will not be at the cost of needful strength. 
Mr. Churchill may be flattered by our suspicion as a 
tribute to his power. But we do not suspect him because 





he is strong. A vigorous Little Navy man would be far 
less of a danger, because he would know what he wanted 
and give the country a fair chance of judging. We are 
afraid of Mr. Churchill because he is weak and rhetorical. 

It is possible, of course, that he may show himself a 
zealous upholder of British sea-power and what we regard 
as the irreducible minimum of national safety. His recent 
speeches have shown some perception of the gravity of the 
international situation, and his experiences in Po 9 may 
have given him a new interest in discipline and a slight 
distaste for the emotions of the platform. He is a widely 
read student of military history and an admirable writer 
of it; we have little doubt that his strongest interest is in 
the fighting services, and that the most congenial office of 
State would be the War Office or the Admiralty. He may 
acquire that professional zeal which makes a man exalt the 
importance of his department. This is all likely enough ; 
but the trouble about Mr. Churchill is that his moods are 
not to be depended upon. We cannot detect in his career 
any principles or even any consistent outlook upon public 
affairs. His ear is always to the ground; he is the true 
demagogue, sworn to give the people what they want, or 
rather, and that is infinitely worse, what he fancies they 
want. No doubt he will give the people an adequate 
Navy if they insist upon it. We wish we could think 
that the Navy would be adequate, whether they insisted 
or not. 

Mr. Runciman’s transference from the Board of Educa- 
tion to the Board of Agriculture is another curious per- 
formance. Are we wrong in detecting in it a consequence 
of the Holmes Circular? Mr. Runciman was popular 
enough so long as he lent his aid to that strange system 
under which the Board of Education attempted by executive 
action to override the law of the land. But the Holmes 
Circular, in which he did not play any too dignified a part, 
set in motion against him the furious Kadicalism and 
class jealousy of the National Union of Teachers. A new 
office then was required for Mr. Runciman, for the present 
Ministry never fail to yield to “ pressure.” Lord Carrington 
retires to the dignified unemployment of Lord Privy Seal, 
and Mr. Runciman takes his place. Mr. Runciman is an 
old-fashioned Radical of the type that has no objection to 
wealth unless it comes from land, and he may be trusted to 
deal not too leniently with those who oppose the march 
of the Radical Millennium. He knows nothing about 
agriculture, but that is beside the point; knowledge of 
agriculture is the last thing wanted in the land policy of 
Radicalism. His departure from the Board of Education 
will be a sop to thase in whose honest hearts the arrows of 
the Holmes Circular still rankle. 


We have little admiration for the recent appointments, 
but we must make one exception to our criticism. We 
welcome the attainment by Mr. C. E. Hobhouse of 
Cabinet rank. Mr. Hobhouse has held for some time 
what is probably the most laborious office in the whole 
Government. Moreover, Mr. Lloyd George’s absence 
through ill-health placed on him the chief burden of 
defending the financial policy of the Government. He 
performed his difficult task with great courage and 
ability, though he received little mercy from the Opposi- 
tion and no very loyal support from his friends. The 
Government have not a more useful soldier in their ranks, 
and his admission to the Cabinet is no more than his due. 
Further, he is a man of resolution, honesty, and good sense 
—qualities the more to be valued when found on a side 
where tactics have of late been identified with statesman- 
ship and sentiment with reason. 





THE RAILWAY COMMISSION’S REPORT. 


ELDOM has a Royal Commission got through a difficult 
task with more expedition and with better credit than 

the Commission of Inquiry appointed to deal with the 
causes of the railway strike in August last. The whole 
work of the Commission has been compressed within two 
months. It has heard hosts of witnesses, listening to 
them patiently, cross-examining them when necessary, and 
has finally drawn up a report which has rightly been 
accepted by the bulk of the public, not only as a model of 
lucidity, but as an extremely fair compromise between 
conflicting interests. We may presume that a large part 
of the credit for this satisfactory result belongs to Sir 
David Harrel, who acted as chairman; but he is to be 
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engine on the possession of colleagues who have 
worked together so loyally, and who, without exception, 
have signed the report. In this connexion a special word of 
appreciation is due to the action of Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
MP. who has displayed a courage, unfortunately some- 
what rare in political life, in signing a report which he 
must have known would be unpopular among the more 
violent members of his own party. 

The keynote of the report is the suggestion of a device 
by which the difficult problem of recognition is or may be 

ceably solved. The companies showed by their evidence 
ow extremely dangerous it would be if they, with their 
legal obligation to maintain a continuous service of trains, 
were to give the same recognition to trade unions as is 
given by firms who can if they choose shut down their 
works. The experience of the N.E. Railway, where 
trade unions have been recognized, justifies this view, for 
the employees of that company actually joined in the 
national strike to enforce recognition on other lines, 
although they had no quarrel with their own employers. 
On the other hand, the men, quite reasonably, arg ze that it 
is often very difficult for the employees of a company fairly 
to state their own case. They cannot avoid the feelin 
that they may be making themselves marked men, an 
even though they may not incur the risk of dismissal they 
may be prejudicing their chances of promotion. They are 
therefore anxious to have the assistance and support of 
someone who knows their case, but who has greater liberty 
of action than they possess. That is where the trade-union 
secretary comes in. 

The Commission has met this double case, as it seems to 
us, ina most ingenious manner. They first report that 
the “companies cannot and should not be expected to 
permit any intervention between them and their men on 
the subjects of discipline and management ”—a statement 
of principle of capital importance, since it is now endorsed 
by the representatives both of the unions and of the com- 
panies. They then go on to say that “the members of 
each board should be at liberty to select a secretary from 
any source they think proper. We mention this in con- 
nexion with the subject of recognition, as it may be 


regarded as pertaining to it.” Certainly the suggestion 
is pertinent, for by enabling the railwaymen to select as 


their secretary some outside person, who presumably would 
generally be a trade-union official, the Commissioners fully 
meet the legitimate case underlying tho trade-union demand 
for recognition. 


The rest of the report is mainly occupied with details, 
which, though of considerable importance both to the com- 
panies and to the trade unions, are not of much interest to 
the general public. The peroration with which the report 
concludes marks the spirit in which the Commissioners 
undertook, and have carried out, their task. It constitutes 
an appeal to the pride and to the sense of duty of every 
man employed upon the railway system of the United 
Kingdom, a system which the Commissioners describe as 
second to none in the world. It also constitutes an appeal 
to the sense of fair play which is one of the dominant 
characteristics of the English mind. In the words of the 
Commissioners themselves: “We think we express the 
general opinion when we say that if railwaymen will only 
place the call of duty above and before every other con- 
sideration they may confidently rely upon the British 
public to support them in any fair claim fairly put.” 


What response will there be to this appeal? So far the 
outlook is not promising. Almost without exception the 
leading members of the railway trade unions have de- 
nounced the report of the Commission. Parliamentary 
labour leaders have joined in the cry, and it is clear that 
the railway unions are already contemplating a fresh 
national strike. Prima facie such a proposal seems a 
wanton breach of a definite bargain. When the railway 
strike of August last was settled by the appointment of the 
Commission, the general impression was that the men had 
agreed to be bound by the verdict of the Commissioners. 
An explicit statement to this effect was issued by the Board 
of Trade on August 21st in the following terms :—* Assur- 
ances have been given by both parties that they will accept 
the findings of the Commission.” The men concerned 
now with one accord repudiate this statement of the Board 
of Trade, and unless that department is able to support its 
statement with specific evidence we must, we suppose, 
accept the men’s statement that they gave no assurances. 





At the same time, and if the Board of Trade cannes a 
stantiate its declaration, it is impossible to conn 
of a certain amount of trickiness in the matter The 
Board of Trade’s statement was published to the world 
It must have been seen by many of the prominent 
trade unionists, and it is extraordinary ‘that not 
one of them had the candour to come forward and 
say that the statement was unauthorized. This attitude 
is all the more surprising because the men’s leaders nade 
a point of publicly proclaiming that the masters were bound 
by the agreement. In a manifesto issued to the men 
immediately after the settlement of the strike Mr. Williams 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Lowth, and Mr. Chorlton said: “It is im 
portant to remember that the railway companies have 
agreed in writing to accept the findings of the Commission 
even if it recommends recognition of the trade unions” 
They went on to say that the evidence which they would 
put before the Commission justified them in prophesying 
that before many weeks were over the railway workers 
would have won their cause. 


Apparently among trade-union leaders it is considered 
justifiable to enter into an arbitration which binds one 
party but does not bind the other. Such a method of 

ealing may in particular cases produce favourable result. 
but in the long run it is bound to fail, for people will not 
permanently make bargains with one another except upon 
the understanding that they are mutually binding. Unless 
trade unions are willing to enter into agreements on the 
same terms as other people they must abandon altogether 
the idea of collective bargaining, for there is no bargain 
either collective or individual, unless both sides are bound 
to observe it. We cannot help thinking that this loose 
attitude of mind with regard to the sanctity of contracts 
has been greatly encouraged in past years by the inter- 
ference of the Board of Trade and other official bodies 
with the relationships between employers and employed. 
The men have acquired the notion that whatever ethical 
crimes they might commit the Board of Trade would some- 
how see them through. They have rarely been allowed to 
feel the full consequences which fall upon the ordinary 
citizen who breaks his bargain. For this reason we are 
somewhat inclined to mistrust elaborate machinery for 
settling trade disputes, except where it has been evolved 
spontaneously by masters and men for their mutual con- 
venience. 


Underlying all this interference by Government depart- 
ments and enterprising politicians is the false notion that 
the State has a right to prevent strikes. The State has 
no such right. Every workman is entitled to refuse to 
work except on conditions which are satisfactory to him- 
self; he is also entitled to agree with his fellow-workmen 
that they shall collectively withhold their work if the con- 
ditions they specify are not satisfied. To deprive workmen 
of this right means in effect to establish a State tyranny 
over labour. All that the State is justified in doing is to say 
that when men have made a bargain to work on particular 
terms they shall carry out that bargain or suffer some 
disagreeable penalty. Assuming this principle to be 
rigidly carried out, the country would be saved from the 
scandal and the imconvenience of strikes at a moment's 
notice ; for every workman would know that if he left his 
work without giving the notice required by his conditions 
of employment he would be liable to imprisonment or 
some other penalty. If this were universally understood 
there would certainly be a tendency among employers to 
make longer terms of contract, with the result that a good 
deal of irregularity and uncertainty of employment would 
disappear. In addition to the right to strike there is, of 
course, the correlative right to work. It is this right that 
trade unienists constantly assail. They seem to imagine 
that because they are justified in withholding their labour 
for reasons which seem sufficient to themselves they are 
also justified in forcibly preventing other persons from 
labouring. This is an intolerable position, and we are 
glad to see that Mr. Arthur Henderson joined with his 
colleagues in condemning it in the most explicit terms. 
On both sides what is‘mostly needed is a greater respect 
for the liberty of the individual. The public has no night 
to insist that railwaymen or any other body of men shall 
continue to work on terms disagreeable to themselves, and 
equally trade unionists have no right to interfere with the 
liberty of non-unionists to work on any terms that they are 
willing to accept. 
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MR. MEREDITH TOWNSEND. _ 


T is with heartfelt regret that we record the death of 
I Mr. Meredith Townsend, sometime Joint Editor and 
Proprietor of the Spectator. The feelings of affection, admira- 
tion, and respect which Meredith Townsend inspired in the 
writer of these words make the duty of public comment on 
his life and character peculiarly difficult. It is a large and 
necessary part of the work of a journalist to appraise public 
men when they die, but the task is never an easy one. When, 
however, the critic has been in his work so intimately 
connected with the subject of the criticism as was the writer 
with Mr. Townsend, the desire to remain silent and let others 
apportion the degrees of praise and blame becomes almost 
overmastering. ‘To yield to this natural desire would, 
however, we feel, be unfair to the readers of the Spectator, 
who in the past owed so much to the brilliant pen and 
the unrivalled instinct for public writing which belonged 
to Meredith Townsend. In conjunction with his friend and 
partner, Mr. Hutton, he laid the foundations and set the 
traditions of the Spectator, and may the day never come 
when those traditions shall be forgotten or ignored! It is 
no doubt easy to find faults in Mr. Townsend’s work in the 
Spectator, to point out defects in his style, or to prove that 
he was often too hasty in the formation of opinion or too 
eager to make good points, too self-confident, too omniscient. 
But when all these criticisms are admitted, the fact remains 
that he was one of the greatest of English journalists in his 
own or any preceding age. He possessed in the first place— 
and this is perhaps the sine qua non of journalism—the 
power to interest his readers. He interested them because 
he was himself supremely interested in that great and 
changing picture show upon which the publicist has to keep 
his eyes fixed. Whatever was the theme which he chose 
or which was chosen for him by circumstances or by 
the wish of others, he threw himself upon it with a gusto 
which was the envy of less fortunate men, as it was the 
delight of those who read his articles. Of no man could 
it be said more truly that he warmed to his subject. 

The artist’s secret is passion, and in the power of trans- 
ferring that passion to others Townsend, in the field in 
which he worked, was a true artist. There was passion 
in his large survey of the world, in his desire to find a 
principle of action and to follow it out; passion in his 
vehement appreciation or depreciation of men; passion in 
that sense of justice which was strong in him; passion, too 
strange and contradictory as it may seem, in the cool com- 
mon sense which, in defiance of all the probabilities, he 
somehow contrived to bring to the debate of questions, 
great and small. Exciting as were the words written, 
and excited as the writer seemed by them, yet below 
it all one felt the sincerity and straightforwardness 
which is the foundation of plain, good sense. Humbug on 
the one side and cynicism on the other are the nega- 
tions of that passion of the artist of which we speak. 
Townsend was without either. He might entertain 
illusions or be carried too far by some minor prejudice, 
though he was in no sense a prejudiced man, but he never 
stooped to pretence. That with him was impossible. He 
never posed, even for an instant, and yet he had a kind 
of artless instinct for the dramatic which a faulty judge of 
character might conceivably have taken for posing. Again, 
as we have said, there was no cynicism in his outlook, 
though on the surface, and as a rbetorical artifice, he might 
momentarily reflect and enjoy the cynical comment of an 
outsider. Of the saturnine there was not a trace in his com- 
position. He might, no doubt did, see the world as if he 
were gazing through a many-coloured glass casement, but 
it was impossible to imagine him not on the side of what was 
sound, true, and of good report. No man, indeed, more pas- 
sionately desired that the right should prevail, or would have 
been more willing to sacrifice himself and all he cared for to 
the good cause than Meredith Townsend. 

This temperament of artistic passion of which we 
are speaking was to be seen in his style as in his 
character and mind. It was laced through and through 
with passion. He was too quick and eager a writer 
to take much trouble with his words, but a natural 
instinct for happy and well-sounding phrases made easy 
writing for once easy reading. We venture to say, indeed, 





that his style was exactly that in which leading articles should 
be written.—O si sic omnta nostra! Asone read his articles one 
felt one was listening to an exceedingly clever and well-read 
person talking at his best, and yet never preaching or orating. 
His apt, pithy sayings, his historical illustrations, his flashes 
of political wisdom, were never conveyed with pomposity, but 
fell crisply, evenly, and unconventionally. He never slid 
into that dreary way of writing which is the bane of so much 
journalism. He never ground out his articles as if they 
were engendered in the inside of some terrible barrel-organ 
or vast musical box worked by steam or electricity. No 
doubt we shall be told that his writing was much too 
oracular. So perhaps it was; and yet it was this oracular 
touch, conveyed without pomposity or mental swagger, 
which made his work so arresting. He dared to be definite 
and precise even when his subject made such definiteness and 
precision exceedingly unsafe. He could not have hedged an 
opinion even if his life had depended on such a precaution, 
If he were thus occasionally hurried into mistakes, he never 
was so fatuous or so unjust as to pretend that he had not 
made them, or to try to prove that he was right when he was 
palpably wrong. No man admitted an error with a better 
grace, or, again, with more regret if his mistake had involved 
him in saying anything unjust. Strange as it may sound, 
his spirit was as humble as it was eager and alert. Stranger 
still, he could be didactic without being dreary, self-confident 
without being an egoist. 

If it is difficult to write adequately of Meredith Townsend 
as a journalist, it is even more difficult to write of him 
as a man. Yet in justice to his memory and to our 
readers this attempt also must be made. The present writer 
for some twenty-three years of an active working friendship 
stood to him in almost every journalistic relation. Yet in all 
these varying circumstances Townsend bore himself in a man- 
ner which can only be described as perfect. We admit that 
this sounds like the language of obituary eulogy—the very last 
kind of language we desire to employ, or that Townsend 
would have desired to see employed in regard to him. We 
are not, however, going to be awed by the possibility of mis- 
construction into an economy of truth. The present writer 
first worked with him as a youthful subordinate, then as a 
younger colleague, to whom he extended not only sympathy 
but affection, then for a short time as a partner, and 
then, strange as it may sound, as Townsend’s chief—a 
reversal of parts which, we venture to say, hardly any other 
man could have carried out with such absolute success, 
Many a man before now has said that he would like to retire 
and leave the cares of office to a younger man, but to 
do occasional work while his strength lasted under his 
late lieutenant. Few of them, however, have found it 
possible in practice. But when Townsend voluntarily left 
command and went into the ranks, not only did he never show 
disappointment or annoyance, but, we are certain, never felt 
them. When he had adopted a particular course, no man ever 
looked back less or was more ready to carry out loyally as 
well as logically the results of his determination. He was the 
most admirable of subordinates as he had been the most 
admirable of chiefs. It is worth considering for a moment 
what it was that enabled him to be so successful in this most 
difficult manipulation of the art of life. In our belief it was 
the fact that no man had a simpler, finer, or, shall we say, a 
saner sense of honour. There was no man who was more 
instantly and instinctively able to play exactly the part ofa 
gentleman in any given circumstance. He could always be 
counted upon to do the right thing in the right way whenever 
the point of honour was involved. We venture to say that, 
thcugh he had hosts of friends, no one who did not come into 
the closest and most intimate contact with him in business, 
and so in the most trying part of the conduct of life, could 
fully and thoroughly appreciate his nobility of character. No 
doubt, like other men, he made plenty of mistakes, but 
his mistakes were of the head, never of the heart. 

We shall not attempt to deal here with Townsend’s opinions 
on public events or his attitude towards politics except to 
mention the splendid steadfastness and devotion to duty 
which induced him during the American Civil War to muain- 
tain his whole-hearted espousal of the cause of the North, 
even though it seemed that to do so meant financial ruin. 
His refusal to admit that the North could fail to preserve the 
Union was ungualified, and he irritated many friends ana 
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supporters of the Spectator beyond endurance by what appeared 
to be his mad optimism. Yet the mad optimist proved to 
be the sanest and best of political critics. He knew that 
the North was in the right, and he believed, therefore, that 
in the end it would prevail. That he took, and, in company 
with Hutton, who thoroughly agreed with him here, made the 
Spectator take, the line he did in regard to the cause of the 
Union in America is the incident in its career of which the 
present Editor of the Spectator feela proudest. Thanks to 
Townsend and Hutton, the Spectator never despaired of the 
Republic. 

Those of our readers who desire to see the facts of Mr. 
Townsend's life set forth in detail cannot do better than turn 
to the admirable obituary which is to be found in Tuesday's 
Times. His was one of those lives which need no apology, 
explanation, or defence. 





THE OULTIVATION OF SYMPATHY. 

S it possible to acquire a kind heart? Is there such a 

thing as “a school for sympathy”? Mr. Lucas in the 

first chapter of his latest volume of essays (“Old Lamps for 

New,” Methuen and Co., 5s.) tells of a mixed school for 

little boys and girls in which the teaching of sympathy forms 

part of the curriculum. The notion is very original. Does 

such a school as Mr. Lucas describes exist, or did he make it 

up? Anyhow, we are grateful to him for a pretty and 

interesting picture, which makes, as it were, an attractive 
frontispiece to a charming book. 

Here is the school as our author describes it :— 

“The cabman drew up at a gate in an old wall, about a milo 
out of the town. I noticed as I was waiting for him to give me 
change that the Cathedral spire was visible down the road. I rang 
the bell, the gate automatically opened, and I found myself ina 
pleasant garden facing a square red ample Georgian house, with 
the thick white window-frames that to my eyes always suggest 
warmth and welcome and stability.” 

In this substantial house are taught and in this pleasant 
garden play a number of children of the cultivated class. 
These are the lines upon which their education runs. 

“We don’t as a matter of fact do much teaching here,” 
explains the headmistress, “The children that come to me— 
small girls and smaller boys—have very few formal lessons— 
no more than is needful to get application into them. The 
real aim of the school,” she continues, “is not so much to instil 
thought as thoughtfulness—humanity citizenship.” With 
this end in view the children are made familiar with mis- 
fortune, or rather “ participants in misfortune.” 

“In the course of the term every child has one blind day, one 

lame day, one deaf day, one maimed day, one dumb day. During 
the blind day their eyes are bandaged absolutely, and it is a point 
of honour not to peep. The bandage is put on overnight; they 
wake blind. That means that they need assistance in everything, 
and other children are told off to help them and | them 
about.” 
We are not told quite how the deafness is managed. Dumb. 
ness is simply pretended, without any bandages ; lameness is 
easily simulated by means of crutches; and we are left to 
imagine that an arm could be tied up in such a manner as 
to resemble the result of a serious accident. 

All sorts of scoffs will occur to those who are not educa- 
tionally minded. Will sympathy, they may ask, be a 
compulsory subject in the schools of the future? If so, who 
will set the examination papers, and how will they be 
“marked,” in relation, for instance, to spelling and hand- 
writing? When sympathy with physical defect has been 
mastered in the lower forms, what will be the next step? 
Will big boys and girls in the “fifth” be told off to play at 
being “ misunderstood”? Would it throw light on the colour 
question if the school children had one black day each term ? 
We would offer this last suggestion to the United States and 
South Africa. Should sympathy as a school subject deal with the 
difficult question of responsibility ? Is it possible or desirable 
to inculcate a sympathetic attitude towards those who are to 
blame for their troubles? Is the prison as well as the hospital 
to call forth fellow feeling? Shall we not confuse the chil- 
dren’s morals if we insist too much upon this branch of the 
subject? All this difficult ground might be left perhaps to 
those riper scholars who desire to study “the higher 
sympathy ” or who are prepared, at any rate, for “an extension 
course.” Then, again, what about sympathy with good 
fortune? That also should surely be taught? To be 





able to find pleasure in other people’s pl 
get happiness out of the sight of poenety ys a 
great accomplishment. How is that to be taught? 
What school discipline could be invented to instil itp 
The well-known woman on Hampstead Heath who said to a 
dull little boy, unmoved by the obvious delight around him, 
“You enjoy yourself or I'll box your ears,” was teaching thig 
form of sympathy according to her primitive lights, but her 
methods could not be recommended to advanced educa. 
tionists. Judging by analogy, we suppose the person who 
invented the system we are discussing would give each child 
one lucky day in each term and insist that all the other 
children should pretend to rejoice. Would a real present or 
treat be given, or must the lucky one also act a part ? Jealousy 
would be a tiresome obstacle in this game, for it is a far more 
natural, more common, and more obstinate quality than 
cruelty. How much that is evil in the present times might be 
avoided, however, if only this form of sympathy could be 
successfully learned! It would be a death-blow to class 
hatred, and perhaps it would knock Socialism out of court, 
Seriously, however, since we all believe that morals should 
be officially taught at school; that children should have 
explained to them the absolute necessity, for the general well 
being of the world, of sincerity, courage, obedience, and industry, 
why should it seem ridiculous to try to teach sympathy also? 
It is certainly a greater quality than the last two mentioned. 
The only question is, how far is it possible to teach it? For our 
own part we cannot believe in the system so amusingly set forth 
by Mr. Lucas. The only result of the “blind day” system 
would be, we feel sure, to teach the children to act, and to 
teach it in a manner involving great risks. In the first place 
ambitious children anxious todo well would watch physical 
suffering when they came across it with a view to imitation— 
a horrible idea. Only less horrible is the fear lest the fiend of 
ridicule should enter into them. It would be impossible to 
ehildren under fourteen not to laugh sometimes at the hop- 
pings and gropings, the murmurings and mistakes, of other 
children obviously pretending to be blind, deaf, dumb, or 
lame. Would there not be serious fear lest laughter should 
be irrevocably connected with affliction? But even if the sense 
of the ridiculous could be lectured out of the sympathy scholars, 
would not young spectators used to the ontward signs of 
heavy affliction become case-hardened? Would it not be 
better to take children over a hospital and let them see the 
real thing? Here, of course, we run the risk of saddening the 
child, and that is a great risk, too. 


The truth is that Mr. Lucas’s essay involves a far larger 
question than those which it definitely asks. The real question 
is, not whether sympathy can be taught, but whether it can be 
learned—whether it is not a gift pure and simple. Circum- 
stances no doubt develop the gift. Environment has its 
effect upon all gifts. We do not expect to make a landscape 
artist of a slum child. A great many very sympathetic 
people will say that they never really sympathized with such 
and such a trouble till they had experienced it, and it is 
impossible to deny the strange and awe-inspiring sight we are 
all at times called upon to witness of an apparently inferior 
nature transformed by pain. One has to remember, however, 
that grief is, as a rule, a far more transparent medium than 
happiness. We see into a man’s heart more easily when he is 
suffering than when he is happy. Perhaps even he sees more 
deeply into his own. It is not unthinkable that sympathy 
may be conceived by pain. On the other hand, if one searches 
one’s memory and looks round upon one’s acquaintance does one 
find many instances of men and women who have become even 
in the simplest sense of the word sympathetic? Have they 
not been so always or else never? One would far rather 
believe that those who humbly think that their troubles 
have given them something worth having are right. If 
so we have gone a long way towards explaining the 
whole plan of salvation, but the proposition is not self- 
evident, for pain breeds badness very often. Oppression 
breeds oppression, not sympathy, and fear produces 
cruelty asa rule. Bad health makes few people genial, and 
poverty does not often produce generosity. The most obvious 
conclusion to the whole matter seems to us to be this, 
that sympathy is one of the few gifts which develop 
late, and is therefore very offen imagined even by the 
possessor to be acquired. This, we admit, is as good as to 
say that it has some connexion with experience—as much 
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FRUITS OF THE FIELD. 
OCTOBER sees the last of the harvesting of the wild fruits 
O of field and wood, and this year the crop must have 
been one of the heaviest in the memory of the country-side. 
The mature sun of autumn has followed the long summer 


“To bend with apples the moss’d cottage trees 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core ; 
To swell the gourd and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel... .” 


And possibly one of the most persistent of reflections during 
the last few weeks, when the ingathering of the apple crop has 
followed the earliest corn-harvest of our time, has been the 
realization of the falseness of the prophecy that this autumn 
we should have no fruit in the South of England because we 
bad no hive bees. When the disease which started in the Isle 
of Wight spread to Hampshire and Sussex and Surrey, and 
garden after garden lost its bee population, there were 
gloomy predictions that the stone-fruit crop would fail be- 
cause there were no hive bees to carry the pollen from flower 
to flower and so to fertilize the waiting cells. However, 
the predictions and not the fruit crops have failed—as indeed 
one or two optimistic gardeners thought they would. Mrs. 
Hautenville Cope, for instance, wrote to the Times in the 
middie of May expressing doubt as to whether hive bees 
played so large a part in fertilizing fruit as was generally 
supposed. She had observed that the earlier blossoms of 
cherry and plum were fertilized by wild bees, which also 
fertilized raspberries, and she noticed the way in which dif- 
ferent flowers were visited by different species of bees. She 
came to the conclusion that some of the wild bees, notably 
bombus and psithyrus, since they are more hairy than the 
hive bee, are better able to carry pollen; and she expressed 
the belief that blossoms were also fertilized by many of the 
outdoor flies. The events of this summer seem to prove that 
she was right, for the absence of the usual number of hive 
bees, owing to losses by the Isle of Wight disease, does 
not appear to have had any effect on the fruit crops. Garden 
fruits and wild fruits, bee-fertilized and wind-fertilized, have 
been equally plentiful. The long sunshine and the lack 
of rain have brought to maturity an enormous quantity of 
fruit which in an ordinary season would never have set, or 
would have been killed by late frosts; and as if that were not 
enough, the rains which followed the drought set their own 
store of natural food in the fields as well as the woods and 
hedges. The farmer who has got in a good harvest of hay 
and corn is deprived of his proverbial grumble about the 
badness of the mushroom season; mushrooms are on all the 
breakfast tables. Farmers, it is true, may well grumble on 
another score, for in many parts of the country it is the worst 
season for roots within living memory. Indeed, there are no 
roots; and a traveller in one of the eastern counties at the 
end of August described his experience as one of the strangest 
he had known: he had passed through field after field of what 
ought to have been turnips and mangels, and had found 
nothing but stench and decay. 

A summer such as this has a very marked effect on the 
colour of the landscape, seen ut a distance or near at hand. 
In an ordinary year we become used about July to a dull 
monotone of bottle-green, which settles down on the country- 
side as if the woods and hedges had been wrapped up like the 
furniture of a house at the end of the season. But in a year 
of steady sunshine such as this the woods turn to different 
tints long before September; the oaks even in August are 
touched with copper-brown on the edges of their curling 
leaves as the chlorophyll retreats to stem and twig, and yellow 
patches set themselves like sun-lined pockets high in the elms. 
In the hedges at a distance there are other strips and bundles 
of pale yellow: you come nearer down the side of the field to 
them, and the strips separate themselves into crab-apple 
boughs laden and bending out of the hedge, broken, it may be, 
at the joining of the branch by the weight of clustering fruit. 





A week or two more and the parched grasses under the tree 
are carpeted with clean yellow, though fruit still hangs 
heavy from the bough; the last apples of the year will 
not drop till the rain and wind of October sets them bare on 
the stripped branches. It is not often that you can pick in 
October crab-gpples with the anthocyanin redder in their 
cheeks than this year’s suns have burned it, nor often that the 
delicate scent of the apple clings about it so strongly. But 
of scents of October sunshine there is no more pervading 
fragrance than that of the blackberry. Blackberries have the 
same muskiness which belongs to phloxes and wet oak and 
bonfires in the rain: it is a scent which blows from October 
hedges like wind from pinewoods, but like the scent of 
pinewoods it must be drawn by the sun. In a year of full 
sunshine you may get a rather curious result from black- 
berries growing in a hedge running east and west. If the 
hedge is high and thick the blackberries on the southern 
side ripen and fall early in September ; on the cool northern 
side the arching clusters of fruit still show green and crimson 
berries next to the black, even, perhaps, into December. But 
the rain soaks the heart out of them; just as on the branches 
of the wild rose next the blackberry in the hedge it rote 
the vermilion hips for the thrushes and blackbirds to tear the 
seeds from their hairy jacket. If plants could be credited 
with conscious forethought, there could be no more simple or 
effective arrangement than the capping of each hip with the 
rough, projecting edges of the fallen flower's corolla, which 
hangs rain-like jewels and catches the moisture back to the 
smooth red surface until it has rotted through to the hidden 
nutlets which are to seed the rose again, perhaps, a quarter of 
a mile away. 

In the spread of autumn fruits on every hedgerow and 
under every tree there is a splendid sense of prodigality, of the 
lavish spending and waste which belongs to the great natural 
processes of growth and life and dying. Of the acorns fallen 
round a hedgerow or woodland oak, perhaps not a single 
one in a century may come toa tree; and they lie very close 
together, each with its potential sap and root and stem strong 
in it, needing only the covering of earth and the health of 
sunlight to set it beside its parent. The writer recently 
counted the acorns lying in patches taken at random under a 
single oak which stands at the edge of a garden lawn. There 
were sixteen acorns to the square foot in each of the selected 
patches—a curious coincidence of numbers—and the spread of 
thetree was a little more than twelve yards by twelve. If sixteen 
acorns to the foot might be taken as an average, then there were 
something like twenty thousand possible trees strewn below 
their parent, and not one of them willever bear aleaf. Yet the 
spread of fruit on the ground, with all its waste of vital 
growth, has somewhere about it a sense of fulness and rejoic- 
ing. Keats knew that feeling of wild feasting in autumn, and 
set it in “ Endymion” as surely as in the opening of the “ Ode 
to Autumn” :— 


“ Whence came ye, jolly Satyrs! whence came ye! 

So many, and so many, and such glee? 

Why have ye left your forest haunts, why left 
Your nuts in oak-tree cleft ?— 

‘ For wine, for wine we left our kernel tree; 

For wine we left our heath and yellow brooms 
And cold mushrooms ; 

For wine we follow Bacchus through the earth ; 

Great god of breathless cups and chirping mirth 


But, of course, acorns need by no means be wasted, any more 
than the berries and nuts of the rest of the autumn harvest. 
Acorns feed as many animals as oak leaves feed insects; 
there is no tree which supplies food more freely through the 
round of the year. Acorns were food for swine long 
before Domesday Book was written, and acorns are still 
gathered by country children for farmyard pigs and ducks. 
Pheasants stray as far for acorns as for blackberries; wood- 
pigeons cram their greedy crops full with them; rooks and 
jackdaws stalk and prod in the grass under the oaks, and 
Mr. Beach Thomas in his book “From a Hertfordshire Cot- 
tage” describes how he has seen rats in the very early morn- 
ing under an oak tree feeding “like swine.” And the actual 
weight of fruit borne by a single tree in a year such as this 
can be prodigious. Acorns go roughly a hundred to the pound, 
so that a crop of twenty thousand would weigh something less 
than two hundredweight, and a group of a dozen trees of the 
same bearing capacity would carry over a ton of fruit, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
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THE INSURANCE BILL AND PUBLIC SANITATION. 
[To rae Eprror or rae “Srxcraror.”’] 

Srr,—Was Mr. Lloyd George in his speech at the Holborn 
Hall on October 20th merely playing on the ignorance of his 
hearers, or does he seriously imagine that he is the first 
statesman to concern himself with Public Health questions 
and the Housing of the Working Classes? If the latter, let 
him inquire, the next time he walks from Downing Street to 
the House of Commons, for the offices of the Local Govern- 
ment Board—any policeman would direct him—and, sending 
up his card to the Secretary, Jet him ask for an introduction 
to his colleague Mr. John Burns, who is the President of that 
Board, and who could give him some useful information. Mr. 
Lloyd George seems to think that the Millennium will come when 
we have reports from untrained local health committees on the 
housing of their districts. (Who is to write these reports and 
who is to collate them?) Is he aware that for many years annual 
reports dealing with every phase of the health of their dis- 
tricts have been presented to their respective authorities, and 
to the Central Board by the Medical Officers of Health of every 
Sanitary Authority in England, and that these are “collected, 
analysed, summarized, and the causes probed”? As regards 
the larger towns especially the reports by their Medical 
Officers of Health on “the causes of disease in the homes of 
the people” are certainly more “searching, penetrating, and 
all-pervading” than any medical practitioner not specially 
trained in sanitary science could make them. Mr. Lloyd 
George should read a few of these. 

Is he aware that under the provisions of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1909, and the Housing (Inspection of 
District) Regulations, 1910, a comprehensive register is being 
prepared, and is in some districts already nearly complete, 
giving a detailed account of every house, and each room in 
every house, in every sanitary district? Most of the Urban 
Sanitary Authorities are preparing in earnest to put the above 
Act into force. ' 

He implies that Medical Officers of Health cannot possibly 
be aware in any detail of the housing conditions in their dis- 
tricts. Does he not know that it is the statutory duty of 
Medical Officers of Health—a duty carried out by all of them 
who are worth their salt—to acquire this knowledge by means 
of house-to-house visitation, and that even in large cities, such 
as, say, Liverpool, the Medical Officer of Health need only to 
touch a bell to summon to his presence an inspector who can 
give him detailed information as to any house in any court in 
the city? 

It is by no means “the first time in history” that the 
problem is being studied. 

The Registrar-General also furnishes admirable returns, 
extending over more than fifty years, which it might be 
worth Mr. Lloyd George’s while to study. He seems to be 
quite unaware that—during the last decade especially—tremen- 
dous strides have been made towards the solution of the 
housing problem; that every day pressure is being success- 
fully brought to bear upon sanitary authorities to improve 
their slum property; that tens of thousands of working men 
through co-operative and building societies are building excel- 
lent cottages for themselves. 

It is true that there is still too much slum property—a 
iegacy of the past—in our cities, but while improvement in 
this respect needs to be, and is, steady and progressive, it 
cannot well be made cataclysmal. The worst slum property 
is let, not to the prosperous working man, who will be chiefly 
affected by the Insurance Bill, but to the casually employed 
and under-employed class, whom the Bill leaves much as it 
found them. 

Does Mr. Lloyd George think it practicable to pull down 
to-morrow every block of old houses that is let in tenements at 
rents of from 1s. 6d. to 2s. weekly to the poorest class, and 
replace them the next day by model working-class property ? 
Does he think his committees of prosperous insured artisans 
are prepared to pay for the wholesale rehousing that would 
be required ? 

If so, he has had very little experience of the fierce opposi- 
tion that is often set up by just those people who will compose 
his Local Health Committees to any scheme of sanitary 
improvement—water supply, sewerage, hospital provision, 





housing, &c.—that threatens to add a few pence to the lou 
rates, 

Then as to compelling owners or municipaliti 
disease alleged to be caused by incaniiary popes ae 
true there is a real relation, if sufficient masses of figures 
taken for comparison, between disease rates and envi v. 
but such relations are extremely difficult to prove, and 
only be established by trained statisticians by the coupadies 
of large areas and groups of population after making ey 
allowance for such complex factors as age and sex distributi 
&e. Such problems are not to be settled offhand by weiter 
and untrained committees dealing with limited areas, 

That real and rapid sanitary progress is being made all over 
England can easily be proved by statistics which Mr. Lloyd 
George has not taken the trouble to study. It is most unlikely 
that more rapid progress will be made by taking the work out 
of the hands of the existing sanitary authorities and their 
expert advisers, controlled and stimulated by the Central Board, 
and superseding them by committees of well-meaning but 
necessarily ignorant amateurs.—I am, Sir, &., 





THE NATIONAL INSURANCE BILL, 
(To rae Eprror or tax “ Srecraror.”} 
Srr,-—-The general principles of an Insurance Bill have been 
eulogized by all sections of the Press and by politicians of ali 
shades, but there are one or two vital points which have not 
been sufficiently brought to the notice of the general public, 

As one who knows the working classes and has worked 
amongst and with them for over twenty-five years, what has 
always interested me in the real honest working-man, in 
whose interest, I take it, this Bill is mainly designed, is his 
natural and national independence and his strong capability 
to work out things for himself, either individually or colles 
tively. 

Now the first thing the Insurance Bill will do is to take 
away this great asseb and, so to speak, “germanizs” the 
British workman, and put him under the thraldom of 
officialism. To me it is surprising that any Government which 
is supposed to have at heart the welfare of the working man 
should bring forward a proposal which robs him of his 
individuality and goes a great way towards pauperizing him, 
And I ask those who are more capable of forming an opinion 
than Iam on this matter what effect this will have on the 
future work done by the men who have up till now led the 
world. 

It may be asked, what does a surgeon know about such 
matters? My answer is that no intelligent man can work 
amongst his fellow-men as surgeons do without thinking a 
great deal about these and other things which greatly affect 
those for whom we do so much. 

And now to come to those points of the Bill on which, 
perhaps, I am more able to write. In looking through the 
recent speeches made for and against the Bill I have been 
struck by the absence of any mention of, or the meagre notice 
which has been given to, the part the medical profession has 
to play in the future of the scheme embodied in this Bill. 

It must be well known to the promoter of the Bill that the 
medical profession is the keystone of the whole structure, but 
for some reason best known to himself he has rarely spoken 
in public seriously of the immense importance, indeed the 
vital necessity, of the medical profession to the life of the 
Bill. Generally references are made of a somewhat jocular 
character to what are generically called “the doctors,” and 
with all deference, I cannot congratulate the eminent, 
politician on the good taste of some of his remarks. 

Whatever benefits may be possible from some such scheme 
there are three serious points which have not yet been 
adequately considered, viz. (1) the effect of the Bill on the 
hospitals, (2) the effect of the Bill on the entries to the pro- 
fession, (8) the result of these two effects on the public at 
large. I have just had sent to me an article in the Canadian 
Medical Association Journal, which is edited by Professor 
Andrew Macphail, Professor of the History of Medicine m 
the McGill University, Montreal, which, coming as an entirely 
independent opinion and from such a source, is of the greatest 
interest in connexion with this Bill. With regard to the first 
yoint, ¢.e., the effect of the Bill on the hospitals, Professor 
Macphail writes :— 

“ Men of great ay have continued to work in nengttale OF 
a variety of reasons which have been diminishing in force 
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hold good when the patients can demand as a right 


—— 
. r s ” 
wy vies ahaa received as an act of charity. 


A few lines further on he writes again :— 


« by compulsion for their treatment, charitable 

x pad ey tn to x tm the support of the hospitals to 

trom public funds—and the spirit of charity will be replaced 
by a cold official atmosphere. 

For every employer of labour this Bill means so serious a 
tax that it will be impossible for him to give any voluntary 
sums to the hospital, and indeed it could bardly be expected. 
Everyone knows the struggle there is at the present time for 
hospitals to keep going, and if these subscriptions are taken 
away one of two things must happen—either the hospitals 
must shut their doors or the State will have to pay. In the 
later case the remarks of Professor Macphail quoted above 
realize the whole situation; and if any further confirmation of 
this is desired let anyone ask a member of a Hospital Board 
what would be the effect on the work done and on the status 
of the profession of transforming his hospital into a State- 
aided institution. 

As to the effect of the Bill on the entries into the profes- 
sion, quoting again from the same paper, it is said :— 

“When the highest lights disappear from the wards and 
operating reoms students will vanish; and without the stimulus 
which the presence of students creates, institutions for the care 
of the sick will resemble a house of detention instead of a place 
of hope and cure.” 

Young men are not too keen to enter the profession as it 
js, and when hospitals are State-paid official institutions, all 
the great enthusiasm for voluntary hard work at present 
existing will disappear, and a man will do what he is paid 
for, as he does in other State offices, and nothing else. 

The result of these two effects on the public at large will 
be that, quoting again from the same source :— 

“The rich will be the gainers, and the last stage of the poor 
will be worse than the first,” because “when physicians become 
civil servants those who are peculiarly adapted for healing the 
sick will be automatically forced out of the service and into 
private practice, where their gifts will be more highly appreciated. 
.. . In the freer profession of medicine all are eq use all 
are free. In a profession composed largely of civil servants there 
will soon be a clearage, and the salaried officials will be forced 
into a subsidiary position, which is not favourable to an alert and 
open mind.” 

I have quoted freely from Professor Macphail’s paper 
because it arrived here at a happy moment, and contains so 
many true expressions which come all the stronger when 
quoted from such a source. 

The paper is titled “The Patient’s Dilemma” and opens 
as follows :— 

“We have heard much of the doctor’s dilemma; we are likely 
to hear more of the patient’s dilemma, as the free play of the 
profession is impeded by unconsidered legislation. It is by 
freedom that medicine has attained to its high place, because the 

hysician being a free man has chosen to be the servant of all. 

e is his own master and yields a willing service such as no com- 
pulsion can procure.” 

Criticism is as comparatively easy as suggestion is difficult, 
and with regard to this I would say that if this Bill must pass 
let the politician for once give way to the statesman, and let 
the Bill be so framed that it does not enslave the free spirit 
of the working-man, and at the same time helps the medical 
profession and hospitals to carry on their work free and 
untrammelled.—I am, Sir, &c., Frep C. WaA.LIs. 

107 Harley Street, W. 





MR. BALFOUR’S LEADERSHIP. 
(To raz Eprror or tax “ Spectator.” | 
Sim,—One of the great disadvantages of Mr. Balfour's leader- 
ship is that the working people do not believe in him, and as 
& consequence many of them will neither work nor vote for the 
party as long as he is leader. Mr. Balfour not only ran away 
himself, but ordered his followers to run away from three free- 
trade resolutions in the House of Commons within about six 
weeks. Your leading article praises Mr. Balfouras a past master 
in the art of opposition and tactics, but it was these very tactics 
of indecision and running away which caused the working men 
of Manchester to turn him and all his supporters out of Parlia- 
ment in 1906, whilst the working men of Birmingham returned 
Mr. Chamberlain and all his supporters by large majorities. 
They trusted Mr. Chamberlain, but had no faith in Mr. Balfour. 
4s time has gone on their distrust of Mr. Balfour and his 





undecided tactics has got much stronger, and so we had Sir 
George Kemp’s statement at Manchester “that Mr. Balfour 
was the greatest asset of the Liberal Party.” My experience 
is that other Liberals in Parliament and in the country are of 
the same opinion, and to my certain knowledge Radical work- 
ing men openly jeer at Unionist canvassers, and give as their 
reason that “ Unionists have no leader.” The Referendum 
pledge was given on the eve of the last election and 
was intended to knock out tariff and preference, and to a great 
extent succeeded for a time. Mr. Balfour gave his party 
away, because he did not stipulate that if there was a Refer- 
endum on tariff and preference there must, of course, be the 
same on Home Rule and the Lords’ Veto. 


Mr. Balfour has told us several times that the policy of 
tariff and preference is the first constructive policy of the 
Unionist Party, yet, so long as he is Leader, Unionists are tied 
down to a Referendum, whilst Liberals can pass any Bills they 
like after they have been rushed through the House of Commons 
by the closure and guillotine. Mr. Balfour will not only not 
really fight himself, but is continually making arrangements 
with the Government, which have the effect of discouraging 
back-Bench members and of preventing them from fighting. 
He praised the Insurance Bill and paid compliments to 
Mr. Lloyd George before the Bill was printed. The Bill 
increases the already heavy taxes on British industry, whilst 
leaving British competing goods quite free. A British manu- 
facturer employing two hundred men will be extra-taxed 
£130 a year under the Insurance Bill. A merchant buying 
the same goods from abroad will have to pay about 40s 
Friendly societies will be deprived of their independence and 
spirit of brotherhood, and millions of pounds will be lost in 
Government administration. The really poor and the people 
under twenty-one will be unfairly treated, and some people 
will have to pay for benefits which will be of little if of any 
use to them. 


Mr. Balfour left the Declaration of London, which means the 
starvation of our people in war, untouched for many months, 
and only spoke against it at last when great pressure had 
been brought to bear on him. Though it was publicly stated in 
the House of Commons that Mr. Balfour had said that “he did 
not want to come into power on tariff and preference,” no 
attempt at denial has been made, so that apparently Mr. 
Balfour has been humbugging the people, the country, and 
the Empire for seven years. We have lost three General 
Elections under Mr. Balfour’s leadership, and under his 
directions the Lords deliberately allowed a Bill to pass 
which they said over and over again would be the ruin 
of the country. You tell us “to be patient and that there 
is no disaffection amongst the rank and file.” I respect- 
fully submit that we have waited in vain for a definite 
policy for about eight years, and that the rank and file 
are not only disaffected all over the country, but so much 
disheartened that, except in Ireland, they will make no real 
effort to get rid of the Government as long as Mr. Balfour is 
supposed to lead the Unionist Party. Many of the Unionist 
members are of this opinion; but so great is Mr. Balfour's 
personal influence in the House of Commons that they will 
not say so publicly. Even if this were not so, the Unionist 
working men in the country will never again put their faith 
in Mr. Balfour. There would have been no Halsbury Club if 
it had not been for years of smouldering discontent against 
the present leader. Those who believe with me that the pro- 
sperity and safety of our race and the continued existence of 
our Empire depend on whether or not we combine for com- 
merce and defence by adopting tariff reform and Imperial 
preference in the near future must choose between this policy 
and personal loyalty and friendship for one man.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Row.anpD Hunt. 

Pinewood House, Byfleet Road, Weybridge. 


{A more unfair and incorrect series of statements than that 
contained in the above letter we have never seen. To saddle 
Mr. Balfour with the loss of the three elections is utterly pre- 
posterous. The election of 1906 was lost through the action 
of Mr. Chamberlain. We are not arguing at the moment 
whether his policy was right or wrong, but merely stating an 
incontrovertible fact. The two subsequent defeats were 
sequela of the débdcle of 1906. Mr. Hunt's letter provokes 
recriminations in a way which is as unwise as it is deplorable. 
—Ebp. Spectator.] 
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THE DEPRECIATION OF CURRENCY AND 
RISING PRICES. 
[To raz Eniron or Tae “Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—In your issue of 14th inst. I note a letter from Mr. 
George Briscoe on “The Depreciation of Gold and Rising 
Prices.” In this letter he very ably shows the effect which the 
quantity of currency has upon prices generally and upon the 
price of wheat in particular. 

I now wish to draw attention to the fact that your Corre- 
spondent, in the instances which he has given of the rise of 
prices through this cause, has had regard only to the increase 
of currency through the supply of gold, and that he seems to 
have disregarded any decrease of the currency which may 
have taken place through the withdrawal of silver from the 
currency. 

I see that he says that from the large increase in the supply 
of gold from California and Australia which began in 1850 
there was a rise of prices of about 40 per cent. in the decade 
1861-70 which was succeeded by a fall of approximately 34 per 
cent. in the period from 1870-90. He then goes on to say thata 
new phase was opened up when the discoveries in South Africa, 
&c., increased the supply of gold about fourfold, and he adds 
that we may feel surprised that prices have not increased more 
than 31 per cent., and that the level of prices now reached is 
still 18 per cent. lower than that prevailing during the period 
1861-70. 

In these remarks there is nothing said about the withdrawal 
of silver from the currency—the withdrawal of silver in so 
far as being legal tender to any amount. Yet it seems to me 
that this has perhaps had as much to do with the quantity of 
the currency, and consequent rise or fall of prices, as has the 
increase in the supply of gold. This I regard as the cause 
why prices fell after 1870, for shortly after that date Germany 
declared that silver should no longer be legal tender to any 
amount, and Germany’s action was soon followed by some- 
what similar action on the part of France and the United 
States of America. Then, again, after 1890 there were 
similar changes made in India and also in Japan, so that 
these countries put in a demand for gold: in this I think that 
we have a plain explanation why prices have not risen higher 
with the vast supply of gold from South Africa, &c.—I am, 
Bir, &e., G. J. ForsyrH Grant. 

Edinburgh. 


[Yo rxz Eprror or tx “ Srrecratror.”’] 
S1r,—It is permissible to write of the opponents of Mill’s 
“ Quantity Theory,” they learn nothing, they forget nothing. 
Of course no economist contends that mere supply from the 
mines inflates or contracts prices. Demand is equally entitled 
to consideration. Suppose, for example, both India and China 
exchanged their existing currencies (not their standards 
merely) for gold taels and rupees ; their novel demand might 
for fifty years more than compensate for the abundance of 
nature. But I ferbear. Writers will be found who deny every 
proposition. The old gamekeeper here who taught me to 
shoot combated the Copernican theory with Bible texts.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Moreton FREWEN. 
Brede Place. 


[To rue Epitor or tue “ Srrcraror.” J 
Si1z,—In your issue of October 21st your correspondents, 
Mr. William Warrand Carlile and “M.,” both combat the 
quantitative theory of gold as expressed by Mr. Briscoe in your 
issue of October 14th. Mr. Carlile quotes the honoured name 
of Monsieur Yves Guyot, and cites a quotation from his work, 
“La Science Economique,” to show that from 1891 to 1897 the 
movement of prices was downward, despite the fact that the 
gold production was increasing. But, with all respect to 
Monsieur Guyot’s high authority, I submit that this is unfair 
to the quantitative theory. So far as I understand that 
theory, it asserts that the value of gold is dependent on the 
law of supply and demand; that the stamp placed on the 
gold by the Mint is merely a certificate of weight and purity ; 
and that this stamp dqgs not increase the value of the gold so 
stamped beyond the increment due to the cost of such a cer- 
tificate. To prove that in a certain period the relative value 
of gold did not fall, although there was increased production, 
does not weaken the theory of the quantitative value of gold 
unless it be established, first, that there was no unusual demand 
for gold compensating for the increased supply ; and secondly, 
that the prices of goods other than gold were not affected by 





the demand for goods other than gold. During the period i 
question—1891-1897—the Indian Mints were closed to thn 
coinage of silver, and the Indian Government commenced the 
purchase of gold at 15 rupees to the pound sterling. (In 
1890-91 1,014,229 ounces of gold were imported into India as 
compared with 773,384 ounces in 1889.90.) The Russie 
Government, by means of loans floated mainly in Paris, im. 
ported large quantities of gold, partly for railway extension 
but also to raise the credit of the paper rouble, The 
Japanese floated several gold lcans, and even Chira, a 
silver country, came into the market as a borrower of 
gold. So far, them, we see during the period under dig. 
cussion an increased demand for gold, some of which 
namely, the Russian reserve, was withdrawn from circulation. 
I now come to the demand for goods other than gold. The 
imports and exports of the United Kingdom fell steadily from 
1890 to 1893 and then rose slowly till 1898, when they reached 
and passed the figures for 1890. It is evident therefore that the 
rise in imports and exports up to 1890 represented a partial 
over-production to be followed by a decreased demand and a 
fall in prices. So, far then, the facts do not discredit the 
quantitative theory of gold. On the contrary they rather 
confirm that theory. I now ccme to the excellent aphorisms 
published in your issue of October 14th and referred to 
by both your correspondents. I endorse these aphorisms, 
but as applied to the present discussion of the quantitative 
theory of gold I would wish to make a slight amendment, 
In the sixth section of these aphoriems I find this sentence: 
“The wages or hire of capital will be greater or less according 
to the proportion between the demand for capital and the 
supply in the market.” I would like to amend this aphorism 
as follows: “The wages or hire of capital ix any given country 
will be greater or less according to the proportion between 
the demand made for capital and the supply in the market, 
provided the securily remains the same.” These amendments 
merely add to your aphorism the other well-known aphorism 
that high interest means bad security and explain the rise in 
the wages of capital in England by the growing sense of 
insecurity. This sense of insecurity, it is needless to say, has 
no connexion with the depreciation of gold as with the increased 
production of gold. It is due to political causes quite inde- 
pendent of the supply or demand for gold in the world’s 
market, and does not affect the world market except in 
countries of diminishing credit.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Studwell Lodge, Drozford, Hants. GRAHAM Bower. 

[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.] 





SOME ECONOMIC APHORISMS. 
[To tHe Epirror or tur “ Srectraror.”’] 
Srr,—Mr. Collins in your issue of the 21st asks whether there 
should not be a qualification to the apkorism, “ All importsare 
physical orders for goods to be made here in exchange for 
imports.” Subject to the fact that a considerable portion of 
imports are interest on capital invested abroad, the aphorism 
may broadly be accepted without qualification; that is, some 
imports are in return for goods already supplied on credit 
through the machinery of aloan. He then gives an instance 
of a man in England receiving his income from Argentina 
and ordering a motor in Paris, payment for which he arranges 
by a cheque from a bank in Argentina. The ultimate effect 
of this transaction is pro tanto to check imports from 
Argentina to England, and to the same extent to stimulate 
imports from there to France. That is, the import now sent 
from Argentina to France is a physical order for payment of 
the bill for the motor made there and sent to England.—I am, 
Sir, &c., D. E. Sreruens. 
Carmarthen, 





THE PORTINSCALE BRIDGE. 

{To raz Eprron oy tus “Srecraron.”J 
Srm,—One of the features of the Lake District is the beauty of 
the old bridges built of local stone, many of them originally 
for packhorse traffic and spliced or added to to suit the mail 
coach traffic of a later day. They generally retain the hump 
back arch which in a country whose becks and rivers are 
subject to flood was considered wise, 

Portinseale Bridge is no exception to thisrule. It has been 
built in two stitches, and though it is seventeen feet wide 
between the parapets there is nothing to prevent another 
stitch in time being added if really necessary, and it would ba 
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ble, as the expert engineers pointed out, to improve 
the gradient. Tbe charm of this picturesque bridge lies partly 
-, the harmony of its colour, partly in the beauty of its lines, 
aa not least to the fact that it is built slantwise across the 
ar with such a slight curve of approach to it as to 
display the arches and the masonry of its flanks a8 it is 
approached from east or west. Heavy traction engines and 
swift motors have sorely tried these old bridges, with the result 
that the Highway Authority, who knew nothing of Greathead’s 
grouting machine, have felt they had no alternative but to 
pull down and rebuild. 

Inasmuch as the Highway Authority have for some years 
pass employed no architect, the result has been that the new 
bridges, though strong and substantial structures, neither 
harmonize with the country nor are in themselves beautiful. 
It was hoped that with the advent of the grouting machine 
things would be different, and that, if only for the saving of 
the ratepayers’ money, efforts would be made to save these 
picturesque old bridges for the good of the county. 

Examples of such saving were to hand. At Middleton, 
near Sedbergh, the joint councils of Westmorland and York- 
shire, instead of spending an estimated £7,000, were able to 
save a bridge by crowning it with reinforced concrete for 


quite possi 


£280. Again, at Grange-in-Borrowdale the two bridges were 


made so strong that the well-known engineer, Mr. Francis 
Fox, who supervised the work, said he would be willing to 
test it by running a railway train over it, and he considered 
its monolithic strength would probably stand all traffic for 
the next five hundred years. The sum expended in saving 
these bridges was £420, 

But under the guidance of their late surveyor, the Highway 
Committee of the Cumberland County Council have made 
up their minds that they will have a new bridge, and nothing 
but a new bridge, at Portinscale. They knew there would 
be opposition, and it was no secret that they hoped by 
leaving the old bridge uncared for, unpointed, and hardly 
metulled that the matter would settle itself by the falling of 
the present bridge. This, at any rate, came out at a rate- 
payers’ meeting, convened a few days ago at Keswick, to 
protest against any new bridge being built at Portinscale until 
the experiment at the Grange bridges had been thoroughly 
tested. 

The Highway Committee turned a deaf ear to the 
remonstrances and protests of the residents, many of them 
owners of motor-cars and carriages who had proved 
their earnest desire to maintain the old bridge by being 
willing to bear the cost of expert reports by such eminent 
authorities as Mr. Francis Fox and Mr. Jobn Carruthers. 
Some of them would have been willing to guarantee the cost 
of treatment by the grouting machine and improvement of the 
gradients on the condition that if satisfactory the Council 
would take the bridge over. 

The Highway Committee, not content with this expert 
advice, employed another engineer, who, though not known to 
have had any experience in repair of old work by the use of 
the grouting machine, was perfectly competent to advise 
the Committee, and he advised them that though a new 
bridge would cost £4,000 and the old bridge could be repaired 
for £800 it was not advisable to retain the old bridge! 

The Highway Committee asserted that the present bridge 
was insufficient for the traffic, and this in face of the fact that 
there has never been any trouble at the bridge even in the busy 
season or any accident reported, though the children of Portin- 
scale have to cross the bridge twice a day going to and coming 
from school ; also in face of the fact that the majority of the 
people in the neighbourhood and the inhabitants of Portin- 
scale and a large number of the leading professional men 
and tradesmen of Keswick had begged them by appeal 
and protest to stay their hands. On the point of its 
sufficiency or otherwise to bear the traffic it might have been 
supposed that the weighty and unanimous resolution of the 
Royal Automobile Club would have moved them. It ran as 
follows :—“‘ The Committee came to the unanimous decision 
that the inconvenience to traffic due to the present Portinscale 
Bridge is very small and that any trifling gain there might be 
from a new bridge would not compensate for the loss of the 
present one.” If the bridge was not wide enough for the 
present traffic, and if improvement of the gradient to the 
bridge from the Keswick side was necessary, those who wish 
to preserve it would not have objected; but the Highway 





Authority are obdurate, and though urged to do so they have 
not taken steps by local inquiry to ascertain either local 
feeling or local needs, nor have they troubled themselves, 
though asked to do so by the engineer who grouted the Grange 
bridges, to test the actual strength of the work done there. 
The apparent disregard of the ratepayers’ pockets is to be 
deplored at a time when every penny that can be spared is 
needed for education, the health of the children, and the 
fight with tuberculosis, while the indifference of the Com- 
mittee to the strong expression of opinion, not only of the 
neighbourhood, but of the general public in favour of retaining 
the present picturesque structure argues very badly for the 
future, and shows a callousness to the need of preserving 
the beauty of their old Cumberland bridges which to all of 
us who care for these things is a cause of dismay and dis- 
heartenment.—I am, Sir, &c., H. D. RAwnNsLeyY. 

[If we thought it could avail we would most willingly join 
our voice to that of Canon Rawnsley and the neighbours of 
the bridge in imploring the County Council to save the 
structure. As well killa good man as a good bridge.—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 





SIR EDWARD FRY AND THE “CADBURY AND 
ROWNTREE NEWSPAPERS.” 
{To rae Epiron or tus “ Srecrator.”’) 


Srr,—Will you permit mea few words of comment on your 
article of October 14th entitled “Sir Edward Fry and the 
Cadbury and Rowntree newspapers”? The position appears, 
briefly, to be this:—Certain members of the Cadbury and 
Rowntree families bought up certain newspapers with a view 
to the advocacy of certain measures and policies which they 
believed to be to the public advantage. That their motives 
in the matter were, and are, disinterested is, I believe, not 
questioned .by you or by other critics. It is certainly not 
questioned by Sir Edward Fry. They found, however, that 
the newspapers in question could not be made to pay if they 
discontinued the publication of betting news and betting 
“tips,” and to betting the gentlemen in question are strongly 
and notoriously opposed. They were therefore faced by a 
dilemma—either they must abandon an important and power- 
ful means of advocating the public causes in which they believe 
or they must contribute to the maintenance of a particular 
evil which they condemn. Such dilemmas are not easy 
to determine, and I submit that they cannot be deter- 
mined infallibly. Possibly Sir Edward Fry is right in 
his view that Messrs. Cadbury and Rowntree adopted the 
wrong course. I do not myself think he is, and I believe that 
many people agree with me without going through the process 
which you describe as “ drugging their conscience.” But what, 
in my judgment, cannot be right is a wholesale condemnation 
of good men because they cannot do good without also doing 
evil. Those of your readers who are aware of the numerous 
public services which are constantly being rendered to the 
nation by the families in question must share, I think, the 
feelings of indignation which I experience when I find them 
alone singled out for attack among the many editors and pro- 
prietors who foster the evil of betting, and singled out because 
they have publicly identified themselves with opposition to it. 
It would seem that, in your judgment, consistency in evil isa 
more precious and admirable thing than that inconsistency in 
good which, in the actual conduct of life, is forced upon the 
best men unless they withdraw from action altogether.—I am, 
Sir, &c., G. Lowrs Dickinson. 

King’s College, Cambridge. 

{We will ask Mr. Lowes Dickinson a question which we 
asked another correspondent last week. What would he think 
of the proprietors of the Spectator in these circumstances P— 
The Spectator condemns the circulation of a certain type of 
literature, even though we do not regard its authors as 
criminals. Suppose that, in spite of these views, the pro- 
prietors of the Spectator bought, and continued to own, a 
publishing business whose chief source of profit and whose 
commercial raison d’étre was the issuing of doubtful novels. 
Whether the novels did moral harm might be a question on 
which good citizens could sincerely differ. There could be no 
doubt in the supposed circumstances of the flagrant hypocrisy 
of the Spectator. If it defended itself by the plea that its 
publishing house also supported and spread sound Unionist 
principles, and could not live without the doubtful novels, it 
would only further provoke the indignation of all right- 
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thinking men. If no newspaper proprietor will set an example 
by giving up betting tips we shall never be rid of them. 
But surely we are right in urging that the men who ought 
to set the example are the mep who believe betting to be 
a curse. We would gladly appeal to the worldly editors 
and proprietors if it was likely to be of any effect, but what 
would be the use of doing so when we know that the answer 
would be: “We do not regard betting and the fostering of 
betting as a crime. If people like to bet more than they can 


afford the blame is on them, not on us. We object to keeping. 


‘the world virtuous by law. We are not Puritans, and have 
never professed to be.” In conclusion, we would ask Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson how he squares his sophistical defence with his 
clicnt’s admissions in the interview in the Sunday at Home 
quoted by our correspondent, Mr. Lucas.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To Tae Eprror or rue “Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—The enclosed, which I have copied from the Alliance 
News of February 18th, 1909, may be useful to show Mr. George 
Cadbury’s opinion of betting.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Harry Lucas. 
Hilver, St. Agnes Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 


Extracts from the Alliance News and Temperance Reformer, 
February 18th, 1909. Copied from an interview entitled “ Mr. 
George Cadbury at Home,” by A. B. Cooper, in the Sunday at Home 
for February, 1909. 

Connection with the Daily News. 

“Mr. Cadbury has a great dislike to politics, but believes that 
every citizen should take an interest in them. According to the 
foundation principles of the Society of Friends, he desires to live 

eably with all men. It was only after repeated refusals that 
e consented to become a proprietor of the Daily News, desiring 
to preserve its great literary and political traditions. He has a 
t dislike for personalities, which seem inseparable from politics, 
ieving that equally men may conscientiously differ. ‘I 
did not enter upon this work,’ he said solemnly, ‘either from my 
own inclination or in order to make money. I entered upon it as 
a public duty, and though members of my family are working 
strenuously with all their might to make it a great success, I will 
never touch a farthing of my share of the profit the paper may 
make. It shall all be used for philanthropic purposes.’ 
“The Drink Problem. 

“Mr. Cadbury is a total abstainer, as his father was before 
him, yet he keeps an open mind upon the drink question. No 
licensed house exists to-day in Bournville, yet he has 
inserted a clause in the trust deeds which makes it possible 
by the unanimous consent of the trustees in whom he has vested 
the village—a gift representing a quarter of a million sterling— 
to make the sale of intoxicating liquors at Bournville at least per- 
missible. ‘If drink is to be sold at all,’ ho said, ‘I would have its 
sale municipalized, so that no profit accruing from it should go to 
individuals, and so that there should be no incentive for its sale 
except to satisfy a reasonable demand. 

“* But I put betting on quite another basis,’ he continued, ‘for 
I am faced with the wndoubted fact that millions of good Christian 
people, of whose Christianity there can be no doubt, think it right to 
take strong drinks in moderation, but I never heard of an earnest 
Chrislian worker who indulged in betting. Therefore, under careful 
restrictions, it may be well to supply drink. I would rather they 
could procure it in Bournville for consumption at home than 
they should go to some vice-ridden drink-shop outside; but I 
would make no compromise on betiing. As you know, I make the 
exclusion of betting forecasts from its columns a condition of my 
connezion with the Daily News.” 

[ We have verified the above quotation, which is exact. The 


italics and cross-headings are added.—Ep. Spectator.} 


(To rae Epvrron or true “Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—Althongh a reader of the Spectator for many years, I 
have never before trespassed in your columns. But your 
repeated and lengthy personal attacks on the Cadburys and 
Rowntrees have irritated me into writing. The defence of 
these gentlemen is so obvious and complete that I presume 
they do not think it worth mentioning. That there is at 
present a demand for papers with betting tips, which will 
infallibly be met by someone, is proved by the fact that such 
papers as the Star would not be bought without them; the 
people concerned would simply transfer their patronage. 
Therefore the Cadburys and Rowntrees decide to supply a 
Star that is, outside its betting tips, as innocuous as may be. 

Other reformers, including bishops, noblemen, and others, 
keep public-houses—by deputy—in order to make them as 
decent as may be, knowing weil all the time that they are 
supplying drink for the destruction of habitual tipplers. If 1 
am not mistaken, Sir, you have praised these reformers. 
Sinners they are undoubtedly, but they have a defence, to my 





mind, sufficient for this imperfect world ; they hope teas. 
good than barm. + they hope todo mary 

There is an old, almost forgotten injunction that Covers the 
case of all these offenders—bishops, Cadburys, noblemen, and 
Rowntrees. Ordinary people like myself have no compunction 
in hiding behind it and letting well-meaning reformers 
their way. I am surprised, Sir, that it has not occurred to . 
it is: Judge not.—I am, Sir, &c., ONLOoKER., 

|Our correspondent’s contention would be sound if the 
members of the Cadbury and Rowntree families concerned 
considered betting to be like moderate drinking, and also if in 
the Trust public-houses vehement incentives to drinking were 
allowed. Asto the manner in which Mr. George Cad 
regards betting we would ask “ Onlooker” to read the letter 
which precedes this. The interview with Mr. Cadbury knocks 
on the head his sophistical apology for the two voices in 
which the Cadburys speak to their fellow-countrymen.—Ep, 
Spectator. } 


[To tae Epitor or Tee “Srecraror,”’] 
Srr,—I have read in the Spectator the correspondence with 
reference to the newspapers virtually owned by the Messrs, 
Cadbury, Rowntree, and others, and have found the letters 
on both sides of the question at issue strangely interesting, [ 
am neither a Quaker nor a betting man, nor am I hostile to 
the Quakers, or even to the man who bets and can afford to 
lose. But I have seen in the course of a long professional 
career so much poverty, misery, and crime from the induce. 
ments held out by the betting newspapers to men and women 
who cannot afford to lose even a few pence out of their 
weekly income that I most heartily wish these papers could 
be suppressed or at least compelled to omit their tempting 
and treacherous baits. The searching investigation made by 
Sir Edward Fry throws a strong and not very pleasing light 
upon the management of the papers alluded to, and everyone, 
Iam sure, would be pleased to know that Messrs. Cadbury, 
Rowntree, and others had amended their methods of conduct. 
ing their journalistic business.—I am, Sir, &c., M. D. 
Birmingham. 





LOCAL BODIES AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
[To rwe Eprror or tax “ Srecraror.”} 

Srr,— May I draw your attention to the remarkable fact that 
127 City, Town, Borough, and District Councils have now 
petitioned Parliament or passed resolutions in favour of the 
enfranchisement of women. Be it noted that women help to 
elect the members of these bodies and are themselves eligible. 
Nine of these Councils are London Boroughs, and amongst the 
City Councils are the most important in the kingdom, viz, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, Newcastle, Hull, Leicester, Nottingham.—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. S. BREMNER. 

[At the urgent request of our correspondent we insert her 
letter, but we cannot publish any further correspondence on 
this subject.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE WEEDING-OUT OF BOOKS. 
{To tae Eprron or rux “Srectator.”] 
Srr,— Amongst Sir Walter Scott’s letters there is a charmingly 
characteristic one to Lady Louisa Stuart on the weeding- 
out of books from the library at Ditton Park. The dangers 
of the process are enumerated so clearly and racily that many 
of your readers, who have no doubt followed the recent cor 
respondence, may be glad to read the extract enclosed.—I am, 
Sir, &., J. E. L. Prcxerse, Librarian. 
Library, Inner Temple, E.C. 


“ . .. And now about the matter of the library. I only petition 
you in judgment to remember mercy. . . . Dread, my dear lady 
Louisa, that in preferring some comedy quarto to a shabby 
duodecimo, your ladyship may be rejecting the editio princeps. 
Consider that in banishing some antiquated pieco of polissonneris 
you may destroy the very work for which the author lost his ears 
two centuries since, and which has become almost priceless. Then 
there are so many reasons for not parting with duplicates, for they 
may have a value in being tall, or a value in being short, or per 
haps in having the leaves uncut, or some peculiar and interesting 
misprint in a particular passage, that there is no end to the risque 
of selection. So much for Bibliomania. But besides the whims of 
the book collectors there are real and serious reasons why books 
should not be discarded but with the utmost caution. Many 
useless in themselves are curious as marking manners. Many, 
neglected and run down when they appeared, and ill spoken 
of by contemporary critics, contain much nevertheless that @ 
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en, ii, is 
i d preservation. These fall asleep like the 
worthy een om glitter in the sun of popularity like a 
ebryealis, 94 firmly believe I could bring myself to send nothing 
butterfly. Valls excepting school-books and ordinary editions of 
to the Pockssics, and that should be done with great caution. I 
not condemn banishment to the garret, or your ladyship’s 
e honourable species of relegation, as the civilians call it, 
nephew them on the upper shelves, which will have this 
Oy ahional advantage that there may be some chance of getting 
old antiquary’s neck broken in clambering up to examine 
om but actually parting with them is very hazardous. I 
remember when Dibdin, that eminent Bibliomaniac, went duwn to 
‘naoin and offered in the kindest manner a few of the best and 
t readable modern authors for some of their antiquarian 
per ures they allowed him to take, I think, sixteen volumes, and 
ee confounded with his liberality in sending books to the extent 

wt 2300 or so in exchange. But Dib, like Tam o’ Shanter, 
. ‘Kenn’d what was —T an F ala is 
i Nosegay, as it was called, was so or ,800, an 

ap vote — that when the Bibliomaniac went down te 
hes he was indignantly refused admission by the 


repeat his researc 
eS iene. I think here be feuds! Adieu, however, my 
dear Lady Louisa.” —Letters II., 239 et seq. 





LATE NESTING. 
[To tue Epiror or Tue “Srecrator.”’] 
Siz,—I yesterday found in the wood here a wood-pigeon’s 
nest with the bird sitting on two eggs. Is not this nearly a 
record for late nesting P—I am, Sir, &c., Sr. Davips. 
Plumton House, Bury St. Edmund's. 





PLANT PROTECTION. 
[To tux Eprror oF tHe “Srectator.”’] 
Sin—We have already received the kind support and co-operation 
of the Press when putting forward a plea for plant protection. 
The first part of our scheme was to enlist the sympathy of the 
educational arthorities throughout the country, and we have met 
with the heartiest response to our suggestion that they should 
distribute our special leaflets to school masters and mistresses, 
and put up a card of advice to children in their schools. As a 
matter of fact many thousand copies have been asked for, and as 
the Council of the Selborne Society has authorized the Plant 
Protection Section to apply any funds which it may receive to the 
furtherance of its own work, we now make a definite appeal to all 
those who would fain see something done to preserve the British 
flora to send in subscriptions and helpful information to the 
Secretary of the Selborne Society at 42 Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W.C.—We are, Sir, &c., 
AvEBovRY, 
President of the Selborne Society, 
A. B. Renpug, 
Chairman of the Plant Protection Society, 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 


EDGEHILL. 
OcToBER 23, 1642. 
“ Queen Mary in the field,” I hear 
That clarion ringing still, 
The Palgrave’s war-cry keen and clear 
At dusk below Edgehill. 
The mists of Autumn rising blue 
Hide the long wooded ledge, 
I hear the horse-hoofs crashing through 
The cat’s-ice in the sedge. 





O deathless day of high romance! 
When king and people met 

To put the issue to the chance, 
With faces fiercely set. 

What wonder if on such a night 
The lonely peasant hears 

The far-off echoes of the fight, 
The clash of swords and spears. 


What wonder from their hasty graves 
If restless spirits rise, 

Where lost Sir Edmund Verney waves 
His standard to the skies; 

If in the moonlight shifting through 
The shadowy beechen groves, 

They fight their tournament anew, 
If here his spirit moves— 





Brave Rupert, wizard, lord of song, 
The light of ladies’ eyes, 

Who saw the right and did the wrong 
In kindly human wise ; 

Here in this place, as on this day, 
Soft heart, and courage steeled, 

He leads his troopers to the fray, 
“Queen Mary in the field.” 

A health to courage now, or then, 
Good rest to those that fall, 

Good luck to those that live again, 
To hear the trumpets call. 

A health to all stout company, 
That knows not how to yield; 

A tertiavit three times three, 
“ Queen Mary in the field.” 








BOOKS. 


—— 

A DEFENCE OF THE SOUL.* 
THE reader of this remarkable book will not readily discover 
its character from its title. The word “animism,” borrowed 
from Tylor's Primitive Culture, suggests the cruder type of 
belief or superstition. “ Mind,” again, seems to us too narrow 
a word, for the antithesis to body in this inquiry is not mind 
only but “an animating principle generally.” The book is an 
examination of the ground for believing in the “soul,” as some- 
thing wholly different in kind from the body, and as the cause 
of “those manifestations of life and of mind which distim- 
guish the living man from the corpse and from inorganic 
bodies.” This psycho-physical problem, as Mr. MacDougalb 
truly says, has been too much neglected by the academic 
philosophers. The subjective idealist tends to hold that, since 
Kant, the question should not arise, for the two separate terms 
are only obtained by an illegitimate process of abstraction. 
But such an answer lands us in solipsism; and, except to the 
solipsist, the psycho-physical problem is a real one. Among 
phenomena there is one which we call the body, an appearance 
which points to some reality beyond it. What is the relation 
of the thinking self to the reality beyond? No absolutist 
theory of knowledge can get rid of the question. Broadly 
speaking, there are only two answers—those of materialism andi 
animism. Natural science has declared for various forms of 
the first, and has been followed in modern days by the greater 
part of the philosophic world. Mr. McDougall examines the 
grounds of the allegiance and finds them inadequate and in- 
consistent. But he recognizes that empirical tests can only 
be met by empirical methods. He eschews the common meta- 
physical organon. 

“TI wish to state emphatically that my inquiry is not conceived 
as a search for metaphysical truth, but that it is rather conducted 
by the methods and with the aims of all empirical science ; that is 
to say, it aims at discovering the hypotheses which will enable us 
best to co-ordinate the chaotic data of immediate experience by 
means of a conceptual system as consistent as may be, while- 
recognizing that such conceptions must always be subject to- 
revision with the progress of science. . . . I claim, then, for the 
conception of the soul . . . no more than that it is an hypothesis 
which is indispensable to science at the present time.” 

We quote another sentence from the Preface to define the 
author's attitude :— 

“TI claim that the discussions of the following pages are con- 
ducted with as much impartiality as is possible for one to whom: 
the argument seems to point strongly to one of the rival hypo- 
theses. For I can lay claim to no religious convictions; I am not 
aware of any strong desire for any continuance of my personality 
after death; and I could accept with equanimity a thorough- 
going materialism if that seemed to me the outcome of a 
dispassionate and critical reflection.” 

At the same time he is in sympathy with the religious attitude 
towards life, and desires on impersonal grounds to see it 
established on a scientific foundation. 

Here is a new attitude most honestly and clearly defined, 
neither a pragmatistic defence of the belief in the soul because- 
of its practical usefulness, nora metaphysical absorption of 
differences in some distant higher unity, but an argument 
which meets its opponents on their own chosen ground. We 
cannot hope in a short review to do more than indicate the 
genera] lines of this most able discussion. Mr. McDougall 
begins with an historical account of animistic doctrines. By 


* Body and Mind: a History and a Defence of Animiem. By William. 
McDougall. London: Methuen and Co. [10s. 6d. net.) 
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the end of the nineteenth century the belief had fallen 
into disrepute owing mainly to three causes—the critical 
philosophy of Kant, the absolute idealism of Hegel and his 
followers, and the astonishing development of the natural 
sciences with their mechanistic view of nature. W. K. Clifford 
declared that it was as absurd to believe in psychical influence 
upon the physical world as to imagine that railway wagons 
could be held together by the friendly feeling of the engine- 
driver for the guard. The law of the conservation of energy 
seemed to give the coup de grace, for if psychical influences 
could interfere with physical processes they must increase or 
diminish the quantity of physical energy of the universe. 
Anti-animistic theories take in general two forms: epi- 
phenomenalism, to use Huxley’s word, which sees a causal 
relation between the physical and the psychical, between the 
brain-process and consciousness ; and parallelism in its various 
forms, which denies psycho-physical interaction, and holds 
that the two processes, while not causally related, run parallel 
to each other in time. Mr. McDougall states these doctrines 
very fully and fairly, and in chapter xii. subjects them to a most 
acute examination, He makes short work of epiphenomen- 
alism, and concludes that the true rivals are animism and 
parallelism. Before discussing the latter he gives us certain 
argumenta ad hominem on the subject—a brilliant chapter 
which is a model of a kind of argument which few writers 
succeed in. Continuing, he deals with the argument against 
psycho-physical interaction that it is inconceivable by showing, 
after Hume and Lotze, that we do not really conceive and 
understand causal action even of the simplest kind in the 
physical world. He points out with regard to the conservation 
of energy that that “law” is an empirical generalization 
which is valid only in those orders of phenomena where it 
can be shown to hold good by exact experiment. We have no 
warrant for extending it to the realm of organic life. He 
then proceeds to show in detail the inadequacy of mechanical 
-conceptions to those branches of science which are concerned 
with organism. They cannot explain race evolution, or 
individual development, or the behaviour of men or animals. 
But parallelism depends for its validity upon the mechanistic 
hypothesis. Turning to psychology, Mr. McDougall shows, 
first, that as a matter of observed fact there is no 
strict parallelism between psychical processes and the 
physical processes of our brains; and secondly, that paral- 
lelism cannot make clear the fact of the unity of con- 
sciousness without postulating some ground of unity other 
than the physical brain. The empirical evidence seems to be 
.against parallelism. Further, “animism has this great 
advantage over its rival, namely, that it remains on the plane 
of empirical science, and, while leaving the metaphysical 
‘questions open for independent treatment, can look forward 
to obtaining further light on its problems through further 
scientific research”; whereas parallelism involves the accept- 
cance of a cast-iron and final metaphysic, and is forced to label 
some of its problems as “ ultimately inexplicable.” 

In his last chapter Mr. McDougall formulates his results. 
From empirical evidence he considers that we may describe 
‘the soul negatively as without the essential attributes of 
matter, and positively as “a being that possesses, or is 
the sum of, definite capacities for psychical activity and 
psycho-physical interaction.” The most fundamental of these 
capacities are the power of producing in response to physical 
stimuli the whole range of  sensation-qualities, — the 
power of producing “meanings” in response to certain 
sensation-complexes, the power of responding to these sensa- 
tions and meanings with feeling and effort, and the power of 
‘so reacting upon the brain-processes as to concentrate streams 
of nervons energy and so counteract “the tendency of all 
physical energy to dissipation and degradation.” Animism, 
in Mr. McDougall’s view, leaves us immortality, a substantial 
personal immortality, as at any rate better supported 
empirically than the opposite doctrine under the present 
conditions of our knowledge. It is to be noted that, while 
agreeing with M. Bergson in his view of the continuity of 
life, he goes much further than the French thinker in 
harmonizing with it the fact of individuality. 

We hope that we have said enough to send our readers to a 
very remarkable book. It may be questioned if a sounder 
piece of philosophical work has been published in England for 
many years. The subject is that which M. Bergson has 
recently been discussing in his lectures to the University of 





London ; and that M. Bergson should touch it is proof 

that it is in the front rank of current philosophic im 

Mr. McDougall has treated it with a depth of learn 
scientific and philosophical, a candour, and an ona 
seem to us beyond praise. It is on such master] hich 
cathelic work that the hope for the future of English the wn 
is based. ght 





VERSE AND HISTORY.* 


“UNHAPPILY in most English schools there is nO seri 
attempt to teach nineteenth-century history.” These a 
occur in Professor C. H. Firth’s new anthology, English a 
in English Poetry, designed for the use of schools. With 
view to remedying this evil he has put together a poetry best 
of which all the poems bear upon the history of England in 
the nineteenth or the last decade of the eighteenth century 
Two of the most commonly quoted reasons, he tells us for 
not teaching the history of yesterday to boys of to-day are 
the difficulty of ascertaining detail and the danger of rousing 
party prejudice. “Both these difficulties are, he maintains, 
unreal. We have all the detail before us that children can 
possibly require, and it is as possible to be made a partigay 
by the study of the sixteenth as of the nineteenth century, 

In contemporary poetry may always, he thinks, be founda 
great help to the study of a period, “for the poets insist on 
the universal rather than the particular; in their hands the 
incident becomes an illustration of a general law or tendency, 
and is stripped of its temporary adjuncts and local accessories.” 
As to partisanship “ during the nineteenth century the passions 
and ideals of both parties in the State found expression in 
literature.” Professor Firth’s selection justifies his words, while 
his admirable introduction and notes further adorn his choice. 
Both sides of burning questions put into the finest possible 
words will certainly leave an intelligent child with the im- 
pression that partisanship and ignorance are connected, and 
make him reflect, since both sides of almost every public 
question are capable of inspiring genius to such statements 
as must carry a moment of emotional conviction to every 
sympathetic reader. 

If the chief object of learning the history of the past is to 
bring an open mind to bear upon the politics of the present, Pro- 
fessor Firth’s method of instruction in the hands ofan ableteach- 
er is surely a good one. In the hands of an incapable man, 
however, such a method could result in nothing but confusion, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Tennyson, Byron, Crabbe, and 
the “Corn Law Khymer,” would all seem to be shouting 
each other down. 

The book opens with Wordsworth’s lines about the French 


Revolution, taken out of the Prelude: 
“Oh! times, 
In which the meagre, stale, forbidding ways 
Of custom, law, and statute, took at once 


1” 


The attraction of a country in romance! 

Men thought then that the social ideal was suddenly to 
come about. 

‘Not in Utopia, subterranean fields, 
Or some secreted island, Heaven knows wheres! 
But in the very world, which is the world 
Of all of us—the place where in the end 
We find our happiness, or not at all.” 

“ How much the greatest event it is that has happened i 
the world, and how much the best,” wrote Fox. On the next 
page stands Coleridge’s “ France: an Ode,” a poem published 
in 1798 in the Morning Post under the heading “A 
Recantation.” To make his recantation tell he recalls his 
lost belief : 

«* And soon,’ I said, ‘shall Wisdom teach her lore 
In the low huts of them that toil and groan! 
And, conquering by her happiness alone, 

Shall France compel the nations to be free, : i 
Till Love and Joy look round, and call the Earth their own. 
Next he implores the spirit of freedom to “forgive these 
dreams,” and finally he bursts out with this stirring piece of 

invective : 
“O France, that mockest Heaven, adulterous, blind, 

And patriot only in pernicious toils, 

Are these thy, boasts, Champion of humankind ? 
To mix with Kings in the low lust of sway, 
Yell in the hunt, and share the murderous prey; 

To insult the shrine of Liberty with spoils = 
From freemen torn; to tempt and to betray ? 


—_—— 





* English History in English Poetry: from the French Revolution to the Death 
of Queen Victoria. By é. H. Firth.” London: Horace Marshall and Soa 
[2s. 6d.) 
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’s Napoleon poems and the various names which com- 
incidents in the Napoleonic wars seem to the grown- 
reader almost too hackneyed for insertion, but the 
7. ersality of their appeal makes their exclusion impossible. 
pr temporary picture of a bero naturally needs much cor- 
_ In 1809 Coleridge wrote in the Courier: “The 
ce strength of Bonaparte, Sir, is in the imaginations of 
04 which are dazzled and blinded by the splendid robes 
—- gaudy trappings which have been purchased by guilt for 
F isguise.” 
yea which depict the social life of England in the 
early nineteenth and late eighteenth centuries ought to interest 
those schoolboys who hear social matters discussed at home. 
The lines from Crabbe’s “ Village” seem to show the progress 
of reform: such a picture has now no relation to fact. Byron’s 
jines on country gentlemen, taken from “ The Age of Bronze,” 
will be applied by some fiery spirits to present times: 
“The last to bid the cry of warfare cease, 
The first to make a malady of peace. 


For what were all these country patriots born ? 
To hunt, and vote, and raise the price of corn?” 


Ebenezer Elliott’s battle-song would still fire the heart of any 
boy. It is indeed a very fine piece of verse, though it hardly 
represents the habitual sentiments of the Corn Law Rhymer, 
which were, as a rule, both religious and peaceful. 

Mr. Firth declares, however, that it seems clear that Elliott, 
like many other ardent reformers, anticipated that an actual 
appeal to arms would be necessary before the victory of the 
people could be attained : 

“Day, like our souls, is fiercely dark, 
What then? ’Tis day! 
We sleep no more; the cock crows—hark ! 
To arms! away! 


. . . . . . 

Nor tasselled silk, nor epaulette, 
Nor plume, nor torse— 

No splendour gilda, all sternly met, 
Our foot and horse. 

But, dark and still, we inly glow, 
Condensed in ire! 

Strike, tawdry slaves, and ye shall know 
Our gloom is fire. 

In vain your pomp, ye evil powers, 
Insults the land ; 

Wrongs, vengeance, and the cause are ours, 
And God’s right hand!” 


Truly this is worthy of Cromwell's Ironsides! 

“The People’s Anthem” is less warlike and hardly less fine. 
On the day when Ebenezer Elliott is to be read or learned by 
heart one would suggest that “ Riflemen Form!” should, for 
the sake of justice, make part of the lesson, and every boy who 
is initiated into the “ fiercely dark day” of the bread riots, 
whose “gloom was fire,” should be made to learn by heart the 
seventh section of Tennyson’s “Ode on the Death of the Duke 
of Wellington ”; 


“A people’s voice! we are a people yet. 
Tho’ all men else their nobler dreams forget, 
Confused by brainless mobs and lawless Powers ; 
Thank Him who isled us here, and roughly set 
His Saxon in blown seas and storming showers, 
We have a voice with which to pay the debt 
Of boundless love and reverence and regret 
To those great men who fought, and kept it ours. 
And keep it ours, O God, from brute control ; 
O Statesmen, guard us, guard the eye, the soul 
Of Europe, keep our noble England whole, 
And save the one true seed of freedom sown 
Betwixt a people and their ancient throne, 
That sober freedom out of which there springs 
Our loyal passion for our temperate kings ; 
For, saving that, ye help to save mankind 
Till public wrong be crumbled into dust, 
And drill the raw world for the march of mind, 
Till crowds at length be sane, and crowns be just.” 





THE ITALIAN CASE FOR THE ANNEXATION 
OF TRIPOLI* 
THE war sprung upon Turkey by Italy and the subsequent 
Oceupation of Tripoli have been denounced by Europe with 
startling unanimity as an act of political piracy. In justice 
to the accused party, it is only fair that we should examine 
what Italy has to say in justification. The volume of the 
distinguished Italian publicist, Enrico Corradini, which has 
Just appeared, gives a clear statement of the Italia case and 





°L’ Ore. di Tripoli. Per Enrico © a or 
Editori, (8.50 lire) Per Enrico Corradini, Milano; Fratelli Treyes, 





examines at great length the reasons which determined the 
rulers at Montecitorio to take the eventful step. 

That the occupation of Tripoli should have come as a sur- 
prise and as a shock is an additional proof, if any were needed, 
of our extraordinary ignorance of foreign politics and of the 
exact state of public opinion abroad. For the Italian pro- 
tectorate over Tunis has been for twenty years the objective 
and the “fixed idea” of Italian policy. It has been the burn- 
ing question discussed in the Italian Press ever since the 
Morocco imbroglio has reopened the problem of the balance 
of power in the Mediterranean. The astonishing fact is not 
that the Italian Government should have taken advantage 
of the present Franco-German difficulties to carry out its 
designs in Tripoli, but that it should not have made a move 
many years ago. 

With a population nearly equal to that of France, with a 
territory a little more than half that of France, and with a con- 
tinuous stream of emigration, Young Italy has manifested 
her colonial ambitions from the distant day when France, 
under the impulse of Jules Ferry and encouraged by Bis- 
marck, first attempted to reconstitute her colonial empire. 
The great democrat Mazzini had proclaimed that the inherit- 
ance of imperial Rome in Northern Africa was one day to 
fall to Italy. Thirty years ago Italy claimed her share in the 
partition of Africa. Italy had only just become a united 
kingdom when she began to covet Tunis as the nucleus of her 
future Africanempire. Tunis seemed all the more acceptable 
because it was rapidly becoming an important outlet for Italian 
emigration. Unfortunately France forestalled Italy in 1881, 
and the disappointment and indignation which the French pro- 
tectorate over Tunis aroused beyond the Alps became one of the 
motive forces of the Triple Alliance. Having failed in Northern 
Africa, Italy looked to Abyssinia, and it required nothing 
less than the humiliating disaster of Adowa and the appalling 
financial crisis which followed Crispi’s militarist policy to 
check the expansion of the Italians. 

The French Government were fully conscious that the combi- 
nation of anti-French Powers had been consolidated by France’s 
discouragement of the imperial aspirations of her southern 
neighbours. The French protectorate was established in 1881. 
In 1882 Italy joined the dual alliance against her most obvious 
interests. French diplomacy, therefore, acting on the homeo- 
pathic principle, Simélia similibus curantur, endeavoured to 
drive the wedge into the Triple Alliance by encouraging Italian 
aspirations in another direction. Already in 1902 Delcassé 
intimated that France would leave Italy a free band in Tripoli. 
From that moment the occupation of Tripoli came within 
the range of practical politics. 

Enrico Corradini does not conceal that the annexation is 
partly directed against Germany. There could be little danger 
on the side of France because of the solemn declaration of 
1902. But there was al) the more danger that Germany, 
taking advantage of her prominent position in Turkey, might 
eventually assert rival claims over Tripoli, and come to an 
understanding with the suzerain power. In this very year, 
1911, Germany has given an ominous indication of her possible 
future policy. The Deutsche-Levant-Linie started a regular 
fortnightly service between Tripoli, the ports of Cyrenaica, 
and Alexandria. 

Public opinion in Europe, in a fit of righteousness, has 
given vent to its indignation that Italy should have violated 
the rights of Turkey. But according to Signor Corradini no 
moral principle is involved. Turkey’s rule in Tripoli has been 
purely nominal and her suzerainty mainly religious. She 
has done nothing to develop the resources of the country, and 
has only prevented other nations from developing them. The 
respective rights of Turkey and Italy over Tripoli may be 
compared with the respective rights of Spain and the United 
States over Cuba. And even if one were to recognize a mora! 
and historical right of Turkey, the Italians might well reply 
that Europe and France did not recognize the historical 
rights of Spain in Morocco, nor did they recognize the 
historical and economic rights of Italy over Tunis. It 
existing claims and economic interests had counted for any- 
thing, Tunis should have been taken over by Italy. When 
France established her protectorate, the Itulian emigrants 
outnumbered the French population in the proportion ef ten 
to one. Even to-day there are one hundred and thirty thousand 
Italians in the protectorate. 

Signor Corradini, who has travelled widely in Tripoli and 
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Cyrenaica, shows himself very optimistic in his horoscope of 
the future of the new Italian colony. Tripoli itself is only 
fertile in some parts, but Cyrenaica is fertile in every part. 
Herodotus tells us that for eight continuous months the 
inhabitants of Cyrenaica do notbing else but gather harvests. 
All the fruits and vegetable produce of Italy thrive in its soil. 
TIreigation will transform that desert into a garden. And if 
‘the soil is productive, the subsoil is even more so. Algeria 
and Tunis possess the richest mines of phosphate of our 
hemisphere. Tripoli has the same geological formation. 

One thing is certain: if any European nation is in a position 
‘to exploit the riches of Tripoli, it is the Italian nation. Its 
climate is very much the same as that of Southern Italy, and 
‘its geographical position is one of close proximity to the 
«mother country. Part of the enormous emigration to Tunis 
will be diverted to the new colony, and it is precisely the 
‘poorest provinces which will send out colonists. 

Political aspirations are no doubt bound up with the 
‘economic mterests of Italy, and have been a determining 
cause of the annexation. There is a significant passage in the 
preface of Corradini’s book which sums up the imperialistic 
philosophy of Young Italy :— 

“Those nations which pursue a colonial policy have more need 
to be strong. It is not so much true to say that they are strong, 
and that because they are strong they pursue a colonial policy. 
Rather ought one to say that because they pursue a colonial 
policy they are in more pressing need of being and of becoming 
stronger. It may be asserted that the development of a colonial 
programme, the building up of an empire, demand a different 
and a better breed of men.” 

Let us hope for the sake of Italy that the facts will 
confirm this imperialist theory of spiritual dynamics, and 
that the new colony will prove a source of strength, and not 
of weakness, to the Italian nation. Let us especially hope 
that it will not divert them from the many and urgent tasks 
of political and social reform, and that the blood and the 
‘treasure and the energy of Italy shall not be wasted in the 
‘sands of the Sahara. 

We must say, in conclusion, that, though we think it right to 
‘give full publicity to Italy’s case, we must not be taken to 
endorse everything said by Signor Corradini. 





“QUBERY LEARY NONSENSE,”* 

Lovers of true and sound nonsense owe a debt of gratitude 
to Lady Strachey and Lord Cromer for their respective shares 
in putting together a volume of hitherto unpublished matter 
(both letterpress and illustrations) from the pen and pencil 
of Edward Lear. In one of Lear's letters to her uncle, Lord 
Carlingford, Lady Strachey came across the phrase “ Queery 
Leary Nonsense,” and she very wisely appropriated it as the 
title of her miscellany. 

The most important portion of the new volume is the 
reproduction of “The Bird Book”—a delightful volume of 
nonsense birds which Lear prepared for Lord Cromer's eldest 
boy when he was about three years old. The child’s mother 
expressed the wish that he should acquire some knowledge of 
colour. “Lear, with his usual kindness ”’—we quote from Lord 
‘Cromer’s Introduction—“at once sent twenty drawings of 
birds of various colours, including of course his favourites, 
the Scroobious and the Runcible birds.” This bird book is 
mow reproduced, and exceedingly well reproduced in colour. 
The “light red bird” is u mild and pleasant fellow. The 
“scroobious bird” with his angry colouring, beady 
black eye, and determined outline is all that a 
“ scroobious ” bird ought to be. Very charming are the 
“Dark Biue Bird” and the “Gray Bird.” The “Runcible 
Bird” is thin and somewhat forlorn, and has the mingled look 
of elegance and irritation which one might expect from his 
aame. In “The Light Green Bird” politicians may perhaps 
find something of Mr. Redmond. The “ White Bird” seems 
to suggest the Establishment, and the “Lilac Bird” a member 
of the Nonconformist hierarchy. The “Crimson Bird” and 
“The Yellow Bird” are full of spirit. Lord Cromer’s intro- 
duction is worthy of the subject and worthy of the writer, and 
treats with becoming seriousness the high theme with which 
it deals. Lear and Lord Cromer first became acquainted 
when the latter was a young artillery subaltern and 
A.D.C. to the High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, 





* (1) Queery Leary Nonsense, Compiled by Lady Strachey, with an Introduc- 
tion by the Barl of Cromer. 
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and the artist was sketching at Corfu. Lord “ 
incorporates with his criticism some delightful letters 

illustrations—one of Lear playing and singing “T ho 
Tears,’ and another in which he is flying with in dle 
those of a cherub. The letters are not very important i. ae 
couched in Lear’s delightful nonsense jargon, but thera” 
something singularly attractive about such a besieniae ’ 
“ Beneficial and Bricklike Baring.” Ts 

We wish we had space to quote Lord Cromer’s disquisition 
on nonsense words and note in detail how he points out that the 
genius of great nonsense authors like Lear and Lewis Carrol] 
is shown in their construction of new words. Who, he ask 
can describe a “‘ Scroobious ” or a “ Runcible ” bird ? Yet Po 
man who does not at once grasp the fact that the oubwan 
appearance and special characteristics of these two birds 
must of necessity differ widely must be wholly wanting in 
imagination. 

We must pass on to give some account of the additions to 
nonsense literature made in what we may term Lady Strachey's 
half of the book. She gives us some perfectly enchanting illus. 
trations of Nursery Rhymes. Those dedicated to 

“ Hey diddle, diddle, 
The Cat and the Fiddle” 
are peculiarly delightful. The cat playing the fiddle, o, 
rather the ’cello, is one of Lear's most spirited creations, Fas. 
cinating, too, are the pictures to serve as illustrations for 
“Sing a Song of Sixpence.” 


That which belongs to the line “ When the pie was opened the 
Lirds began to sing” shows rows and rows of merry little 
dicky birds with their mouths wide open and with music 
scores in front of them. The birds carol away with a cop- 
scientious vehemence which is most attractive. Perhaps, 
however, the most original of this nonsense rhymes series jg 
the almost Egyptian bas-relief of the Queen eating bread and 
honey. We have also three new illustrations to “The Owl 
and the Pussy Cat.” The volume concludes with some 
moving poetry. From “Dingle Bank” we quote the first 
verse : 
“ He lived at Dingle Bank—he did ; 
He lived at Dingle Bank ; 
And in his garden was one Quail 
Four tulips and a Tank : 
And from his windows he could see 
The otion and the River Dee.” 


Readers, old and young, will find no small joy in the poem 
called “Spots of Greece,” written for Miss Lushington. More 
apt for quotation, however, is the “Epitaph,” the fatuous 
charm of which holds alike the ear and the brain. 
“ Beneath these high Cathedral stairs 
Lie the remains of Susan Pares. 
Her name was Wiggs, it was not Pares, 
But Pares was put to rhyme with stairs.” 
The manner of the epitaph has had many imitators in recent 
years, but none can touch the master in this form of composi- 
tion. “The Youthful Cove” describes how “Seven folks— 
one female and six male "—seized upon “the youthful cove” 
and tried to educate him. We must, however, leave our readers 
to find out for themselves how the project prospered, nor can 
we extract the first version of “Mrs. Jaypher.” “A Verse of 
Another Version” is as follows :— 
“Mrs. Jaypher said it’s safer 
If you’ve lemons in your head 
First to eat a pound of meat 
And then to go at once to bed.” 

With our notice of the Queery Leary Nonsense book we 
may couple the volume of Later Letters of Edward Lear 
to Lord Carlingford and Frances Countess Waldegrave, also 
edited by Lady Strachey, a volume which may be described as 
a sequel to the volumes published in 1907. The new book 
continues the correspondence from the year 1864 to the 
painter’s death in 1888. Besides the Introduction by Lady 
Strachey, giving some facts as to the material of the volume, 
there is a Preface by Mr. Hubert Congreve, a close friend 
of Lear’s during his San Remo days. The Preface conveys 
a most pleasant impression of the old landscape painter. 
Unfortunately we «have not space to pick out examples 
of the good things to be found in the letters. We can only 
say that they will amply repay the trouble of those who 
read them. They are full of wise, witty, and humorous 
comments, and frequently enlivened by enchanting little 
nonsense scribbles of men and beasts. In addition the book 
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a number of full-page illustrations from Lear's 
In our opinion—and we believe it will be one fully 
most readers—the black-and-white illustrations 
are.very much to be preferred to the three-colour-process 
production of a water-colour of “ Benares,” which forms the 
qratisplece to the volume. We admit we have seen worse 
examples of this garish and deplorable process, but it cannot in 
ny true sense be said to give the refinement of Lear’s, or indeed 
a other artist’s, colouring. Very different is the effect 
roduced by the reproduction in black and white of majestic 
ane dropping sheer into the sea, entitled “Cenc, Isle of 
Gozo, Malta.” The scene which he transferred to his canvas 
is described in a letter to Lady Waldegrave. Of Gozo he 
says: “Its coast scenery may truly be called pomskizillious 
vand gromphibberous, being as no words can describe its 
magnificence ”—a good example of how emotion in Lear 
stimulated the flow of nonsense. Another very wonderful 
jllustration is the reproduction of a sepia drawing entitled 
“Ceriana, Italy.” We are glad to see that at the end of her 
hook Lady Strachey has given a list of the principal pictures 
exhibited by Edward Lear at the Royal Academy. The list 
begins in 1850 with “Claude Lorraine’s House on the Tiber,” 
and ends in 1873 with “ The Monastery of Megaspelion in the 
rea. 
gar work as a serious landscape artist has never had full 
justice done to it. This is no doubt partly due to the fact 
that though the public will lavishly bestow their appreciation 
on very bad pictures they will hardly ever give the temperate 
-appreciation due to good pictures of the second or third rank, 
They seem only to like the very best or the very worst. In 
Lear’s case, however, the want of public approbation for his 
gictures, which, if far below the great, are certainly quite 
-among the good, was perhaps due to the fact that the public 
first learned to think of him as a writer of nonsense rhymes, 
and would never regard him seriously in any other capacity. 
In this region he admittedly belongs to the immortals. Very, 
very little really original and therefore creative work is 
accomplished in any one generation. Most men only copy 
copies of copies of copies. Originality in literature or art or 
din the field of humour is the rarest thing in the whole world. 
Therefore his fame shall remain while so much that “ delighted 
the Ring” in his time has already flaunted and gone down 
unregarded and forgotten. 


scontains 
pictures. 
endorsed by 





FORSTER’S LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS.* 
‘Tus “Memorial Edition” is worthy of the occasion which 
has called it forth. The life was published in 1871-3, appear- 
ing in three successive volumes; an edition to a certain extent 
revised came out somewhat later, and has been here reprinted. 
Mr. Matz tells us that he has “ resisted the temptation to load 
it with notes,” and that his work has been to “fully illus- 
trate the text with pictorial comment and elucidation.” We 
do not question the soundness of his judgment. Nevertheless 
a well-annotated edition would be welcome. Carlyle compared 
the book to Boswell’s Johnson, and this, as we all know, has 
been made more valuable and interesting to present-day 
weaders by a succession of commentators beginning with Sir 
John Hawkins. There is a note, for instance, on the 
Christmas Carol (published December, 1843) which gives us 
“a curiosity of literature.” It came out a few days before 
Christmas; we have changed that to “a few months” for 
books of this class. Then the cost is not a little surprising. 
An edition of 6,000 cost more than £800 to produce. Things 
have changed not a little to make the cheap literature of to- 
day possible. The speciality, then, of the “ memorial edition ” 
is in the illustrations. The Dickens cult, as shown in the 
institution of the “Dickens Fellowship” and the publication 
of the Dickensian, has made this possible. Indeed, nearly as 
many more pictures were available if there bad been room for 
them. We have portraits of the people with whom Dickens had 
to do, or who were simply contemporaries, representations of 
houses which he inhabited and places which he saw, reproduc- 
tions of his manuscripts and of the play-bills of his theatrical 
performances. Of course all are not equally relevant, but there 
are none which we should wish away. Possibly it might have 
been better to give half a dozen facsimiles, identical in size, 
of handwriting at various periods of life rather than the 








* The Life of Charles Dickens. By John Forster. With £00 Protraits, &c. 
Collected, a , and annotated by B. W. Matz. 2 vols. London: Chapman 
mod Hall.’ (258, net. 








thirty-six “reduced facsimiles” which we have. We want to 
know what his “copy” actually looked like to the people who 
had to deal with it. Possibly, too, if we were to be shown 
something of the Highland scenery through which he passed 
in the tour of 1841, one landscape would have given us a better 
idea than the six miniatures which face p. 164 of vol. i. 
But, on the whole, we are more than content with what 
Mr. Matz has given us. 





BARGAINS.* 

Tuts book will make a very wide appeal to readers. We all 
hope to make good bargains, though only a few succeed, for, 
indeed, the bad bargains are by far the more numerous; only 
they are forgotten, while the good are remembered, and even 
become famous. Some men spend their lives and no small 
part of their fortunes in collecting rubbish. It was only the 
other day that one of these wrong-headed enthusiasts left the 
collections of a lifetime to the nation, with nothing or next to 
nothing in it which was worthy of acceptance. But of such 
things there is necessarily but the vaguest remembrance. 
How definite, on the other hand, is the incident of the precious 
jar for which Mr. Henry Huth gave twenty-five guincas—an 
earlier purchaser had got it for twelve shillings and six- 
pence, and which was sold for five thousand nine hundred 
—just 236 times as much! Messrs. Jerningham and 
Bettany judiciously begin their book with a selection of 
stories of this kind. It is a very appetizing first course, 
and we do not wonder that other similar dishes 
are served up. Such, for instance, are the two chapters which 
bear the title of “ Finds.” And here we are brought face to 
face with a very difficult question in morals. For what is a 
“find”? Well, it may be of course a casket with a genie 
inside, such as the Arab fisherman found on the seashore, but 
it commonly is the discovery of a precious object in the hands 
of someone who does not know its value. Then comes the 
inevitable question: Is it right to take advantage of the 
owner's ignorance? How difficult to make a satisfactory 
answer. What is to be said about the parson who, having 
realized £3,000 for a picture which he had bought for £10, 
spent half the money on building a cathedral porch? For our- 
selves we are reminded of the absconding clerk who was so 
touched by Robson’s acting in the “Porter's Knot” that he 
sent back half the money which he had stolen. All kinds of 
interesting stories will be found in the volume, as about the 
ignorance of dealers and, indeed, of more exalted personages, 
about the oddities of collectors, about treasure trove, about 
secret chambers, and, not the least curious, about thefts in the 
art world. Among these last is the strange story of the 
Suffolk pictures in 1856. Here an old servant, who had 
probably overheard while waiting at table much talk about 
the value of the pictures, cut them out of their frames and 
walked off to the nearest station, some six miles away, with 
the canvases rolled up under his arm. Two years afterwards 
he tried to sell one—either a Leonardo da Vinci or an Andreas 
del Sarto—for £6, and was arrested a few days afterwards. 
The story seems to prove, in a roundabout way, that Platonic 
theory that ill-doing comes from ignorance. The thief 
evidently did not know what made the value of the pictures. 





ENGLISH PALACES.t 
An interesting book might certainly be written upon the 
Palaces of the English Sovereigns, but it must be confessed 
that the present work is scarcely satisfactory. The greater 
part of it is devoted to six buildings, namely, Windsor and 
Hampton Court, and the four London palaces—Buckingham, 
St. James’s, Kensington, and Whitehall. What we should 
have wished for is a history of the buildings themselves, and 
a description, not merely of the architecture, but of the 
whole atmosphere characteristic of each of them. Instead 
of this we find scarcely any reference to the buildings, but a 
recapitulation of all the more important events that took 
place in them. And few people, we imagine, would read a 
history of Whitehall Palace in order to find a long account 
of the execution of Charles I. But not many of the occur- 
rences inside a palace are as interesting as this. Princi- 
pally they are purely domestic—births, marriages, deaths, 
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and dinner parties in a suceession which is apt to 
grow monotonous. It is pleasant, nevertheless, to be 
occasionally reminded of the domestic side of royalty. We 
are glad to hear, for instance, that Henry VIII shared with 
most of us alove of “dressing up.” Ata banquet on Shrove 
Sunday, 1510, 

“he himself came in with the Earl of Essex, ‘appareled after 
Turkey fasshion in long robes of bawdkin powdered with gold’: 
they were followed by the Earl of Wiltshire and Lord Fitz Walter 
in two long gowns made after the fashion of Russia, and by 
Admiral Howard and Sir Thomas Parr, dressed ‘ after the fasshion 
of Prussia or Spruce.’ The torchbearers on the occasion were 
robed ‘in crymosyn satine and grene, lyke Moroskoes, their faces 
blacke.’” 


’ But if the accounts of the surviving palaces are inadequate, 
still less satisfactory are those of the twenty-six others, which 
receive only a page or two each in an introductory chapter. 
Nothing could have been more interesting than to learn some- 
thing of Nonesuch, or of Theobalds, or of George III.’s im. 
mense and unfinished “Gothic rat-trap” at Kew. But the in- 
formation actually supplied is meagre in the extreme, and some- 
times does not even extend to the name of the county in which 
the building stood. We gather more about them from the 
excellent plates that illustrate the book. The general im- 
pression left upon one isthat the English have been on the 
whole unfortunate in their palaces. Immense sums must 
have been spent on them, and yet there is nothing left that is 
comparable to Versailles, or the Louvre, or the great palaces 
of the Emperors of Russia or Germany. But it may be that 
the quiet beauties of Hampton Court express the English 
spirit better than any more imposing magnificence. We ought 
not to leave the subject of this notice without pointing out 
that, though the name of Mr. Rait is on the title page, he is 
only the author of a short introduction. The text is by a 
group of ladies. 





NOVELS. 

. LALAGE’S LOVERS.* 
Ir is interesting to watch the evolution of Mr. Birmingham's 
talent. In his earlier ventures there were glimpses of humour, 
but it played only a’ subsidiary part, and the prevailing 
atmosphere was somewhat morne and autumnal. But in 
Spanish Gold the full-blown humorist stood suddenly 
revealed, and was maintained through what may be 
called the “J. J.” cycle. To find a parallel for this 
sudden change is not easy: generally the development is in 
the opposite direction, and authors who begin by entertaining 
their readers tend, as years advance, to become more serious, 
and devote more space to the element of instruction or edifi- 
cation. For Mr. Birmingham’s case the only parallel that 
occurs to us at the moment is that of John Parry, who began 
his career as a serious musician, but “found himself” as a 
musical comedian. Anyhow the change must be judged by 
results. Mr. Birmingham was illuminating as a_ serious 
novelist and he is exhilarating in his present phase, so 
readers and reviewers have no ground for complaint. 
Besides, the genuine humorist is a rare bird, and 
to this engaging species Mr. Birmingham undoubtedly 
belongs. And he has proved his versatility in the novel before 
us by breaking new ground. The inexhaustible, the imper- 
turbable, the incorrigible “J.J.” mo longer dominates the 
scene. His place is taken by a new character, bearing a 
family resemblance, it is true, to Marjorie in The Major's 
Niece, but richly endowed with qualities which are all her 
own. 

Lalage Beresford was not “the daughter of a Dean, rich, 
fat, and rather apoplectic,” but of an Irish Canon, nor had 
she “one brother” like Praed’s heroine, in which case her 
exuberant individuality might have been kept in check. She 
was the only child of her father, an easy-going, tolerant 
widower with scholarly tastes and a genius for evading 
difficulties by absenting himself whenever a crisis arose. 
These traits do not make for an effective supervision of the 
young, and to Lalage, in her earlier phases, and especially in 
her treatment of her governess, one might apply with the 
necessary change of gender the often-quoted lines of 
Calverley :— 





~) Lovers, BY George A, BitMingham, London ; Methuen and Co, 





rr, 
“She was what nurses call a limb, 
One of those small misguided creatures 
Who, though their intellects are dim, 
Are one too many for their teachers.” 

Lalage was certainly one too many for Miss Battersby, the 
Canon, the Archdeacon, and the young man—whose surname 

and Christian name are both withheld from the curious reader 
—who acts as chronicler of her lustige Streiche. But it cannot 
be said that her intellect was dim. This engaging young 
hoyden—a veritable “playgirl of the West”—inherited 4 
taste for letters from her father. She combined an immenge 
appetite for sweetmeats and ices with a decided talent for 
literary expression. She was at once athletic and bookish: 

she was, like many of her countrymen, a born journalist, and 
it is with her successive—and explosive—ventures in this field 
that the story is largely concerned. The narrator, a genial 
young Irish landlord, yields to her powers of persuasion from 
the first, helps to finance her papers, and extricates her 

from the difficulties in which she was landed by her 
vivacious pen. The first venture was a mere domestic bomb- 
shell, but the second caused eighteen bishops to threaten 
actions for libel, and the third convulsed a country-side at a 
by-election in which the unfortunate narrator is standing as 
Unionist candidate. By way of concession to the sentimental 
reader, Lalage is represented in the concluding chapters in a 
somewhat gentler mood; but Mr. Birmingham, always frugal 
in his handling of the tender passion, contrives on this 
occasion to eliminate it altogether. But while there is no 
room for passion in comedy, which borders on farce, there are 
plenty of those sidelights on Ireland and Irish ways in which 
Mr. Birmingham excels. There is a delightful touch in 

the scene of Lalage’s starting for school, when the Canon 
“went in search of the stationmaster and found him at last 
digging potatoes in a plot of ground beyond the signal-box, 
It took some time,” we read, “to persuade bim to part with 
anything so valuable as a ticket to Dublin.” When it was 
arranged that the narrator should join the British Embassy 
in Lisbon as a kind of unpaid attaché, and the Archdeacon 
dilated on the nobility of serving one’s country, the feelings 
of the would-be diplomat are thus described :— 

“TI felt at the time that this is very likely to be true in the case 
of anyone who has a: country to serve. I, unfortunately, have 
none. The recent developments of Irish life, the revivals of 
various kinds, the books which people keep on writing, and the 

eneral atmosphere of the country have robbed me, and others 
ike me, of the belief, held comfortably by our fathers, that we 
are Englishmen. On the other hand, nobody, least of all the 
patriotic politicians who make speeches, will admit that we are 
Irish. Weare thus, without any fault of our own, left poised in 
a state of quivering uncertainty, like the poor Samaritans whom 
the Jews despised as Gentiles and the Gentiles did not like 
because they seemed to be Jews. I found it difficult, while I 
listened to the Archdeacon, to decide what country had a claim on 
me for service. Perhaps Portugal—I was going to Lisbon—would 
mark me for her own.” 
Lastly, we may give the narrator’s views on the subject of 
co-education. Lulage, her friend Hilda, and young Mr. Selby- 
Harrison had been summoned before the Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin, after one of their journalistic outrages, and 
while the young man came back shattered—“ like that tele- 
scope man who got caught by the Inquisition, having spent 
hours on the rack and nearly had his face eaten off as well”— 
Lalage and Hilda, arrayed in tussore silk and Carrickmacross 
lace, found the “ Prov.” a “ perfect pet ” :— 

“ T have always disliked the modern system of co-education, and 
after reading Lalage’s letter I was strongly inclined to agree with 
the bishop who wants to stamp it out, beginning with the infant 
schools. I do not agree with his reasoning. My objection—it 
applies particularly to the admission of grown-up young women to 
universities—is that even-handed justice is never administered. 
The girls get off cheap, Some day, perhaps, we shall have a lady 
presiding as provost over one of our great universities. Then the 
inequalities of our present arrangements will be balanced by 
others. The Lalages and Hildas of those days will spend hours 
upon the rack. If they are fools enough to jump into tussore 
frocks and blouses with Carrickmacross lace on them before being 
admitted to the august presence they will have their faces eaten 
off as well, On the other hand, the Selby-Harrisons, if reasonably 
good-looking young men, will find the Prov. a perfect pet, who 
doesn’t really mean anything, who, perhaps, will not even try to 


” 


look as if she does. « 





Captivity. By Roy Horniman. (Methuen and Co. 63.)—This 
is a serious study of the psychological effect produced on a young 
man who at the age of seventeen is condemned to penal servitude 
for life for a murder of which he is entirely innocent. The 
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‘guthor appears to consider that the whole prison system is 


go brutal as to be a complete blot on modern civilization, 
but he makes no suggestion as to any other way in which 
criminals should be punished ; and although the unfortunate Hugh 
Lestrange is condemned wrongfully he is condemned on evidence 
«which is apparently of the clearest, and which leaves his friends 
with only an instinctive belief in his innocence quite unsupported 
by reason. At the end of fifteen years’ excellent conduct he is 
released, and the more interesting part of the book begins. 
His fifteen years have had an enormous effect on him mentally, 
and the character which he develops as the result is minutely 
and intelligently described by the author. The book of his 
imprisonment, though not particularly successful from the point 
of view of fiction, is worth reading, and gives a convincing account 
of how hardly the rigours of prison life tell on a man of education 
and refinement. 

Pollyooly. By Edgar Jepson. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—If the 
reader wishes to be amused by Mr. Jepson’s latest work he must 
overlook the fact that the circumstances and characters are 
alike incredible. And most incredible of all is the extreme ability 
of the heroine, Mary Bride, otherwise known as Pollyooly—a 
young person in the early years of her teens. But the book is 
easy and amusing reading and the extravagant situations are 
often exceedingly funny. The scene in which the Bohemian artist 
pushes the terrible Montevidean, Seftor Perez, into the fountain in 
Trafalgar Square is so delightfully absurd that no one can help 
laughing at it. It is perhaps a pity that Pollyooly was allowed to 
develop a sort of childish love affair, as it spoils the pure comedy 
of the book ; but few authors have the courage to resist the charms 
ef the sentimental appeal, and to this Mr. Jepson succumbs in the 
final chapter of Pollyooly’s adventures. 

Reapazie Novets.—The Keepers of the Gate. By Sydney C. 
Grier. (Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—A good story, though not 
quite equal to the other work of theauthor, Neither the political 
issues nor the personal] interests are so forcibly put. The 
Challenge. By Harold Begbie. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)— 
Mr. Harold Begbie is so much in earnest and thinks so rightly, 
in or judgment, about the problems of life that we cannot but 
praise his work ; but it is scarcely attractive. Ship’s Company. 
By W. W. Jacobs. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—These twelve 
short stories are certainly good to read, but we cannot agree with 
the disinterested critic who tells us on the outside cover that this 
is the most amusing of Mr. Jacobs’s books. We remember Sunwich 
Port, Many Cargoes, ani The Skipper’s Wooing. 











THE QUARTERLIES. 
Tere are two articles in the Edinburgh which taken together 
set forth very clearly the great change which has taken place in 
English politics. These are “The Government and the Country ” 
and “The Duke of Devonshire.” The Edinburgh was founded close 
npon a hundred and ten years ago to champion the Party of Pro- 
gress. What does it think of the Party of Progress now? It does 
justice to the good deeds of the Government, to the general merits 
of its colonial and foreign policy—it is really deplorable to see 
what language “die-hard” newspapers use about Sir Edward 
Grey—and to its naval administration. On its home policy it 
pronounces the strongest condemnation. Thero is no need to go 
into details. These have been discussed over and over again. The 
hard fact is that a periodical which represents the Whig tradition 
‘inds itself compelled to denounce the Liberal Government both 
for what it has done and for what it means to do. If we want to 
see the line of statesmanship which it approves we turn to the 
other article. The Duke’s biographer, Mr. Bernard Holland, tells 
the story of the chief incident of the Duke’s later years, his pro- 
test against Tariff Reform, from the Chamberlain standpoint, and 
to it is with peculiar interest that we turn to an article in which 
we see how the Tariff Reform policy—let us say Protection, to call 
the thing by its right name—works in the United States. This is 
entitled “A Crisis in the History of the Republican Party.” The 
story it tells is most instructive. Here is a sample. The duties 
are supposed to cover the difference in wages as between the United 
States and the importing countries. “We have to pay higher 
wages,” say the manufacturers ; “ therefore you must help us with 
an import duty.” This difference would bo covered, and more 
than covered, by a twenty per cent. duty. On some articles— 
woollen goods, for instance—it ranges from eighty to a hundred 
and sixty per cent. There is a very striking description of a 





great social evil in “The Camorra in Modern Italy.”——Other 
articles are “The History of the Inns of Court,” “The Collapse 
of the First Coalition” (the war of 1793-4), “Famous Autobio- 
graphies” (Benvenuto Cellini, J.-J. Rousseau, Gibbon, Goethe, 
J. 8. Mill, and Herbert Spencer), and “ Gambetta’s War Office.” 
The Quarterly has no strictly political articles, but it deals in 


make all other questions seem quite insignificant. The history of 
the movement of which these strikes are the latest outcome is 
highly interesting. Socialism, which seeks to destroy capital, has 
expelled the old trade unionism which sought to establish equit- 
able relations between capital and labour, and now syndicalism 
threatens to expel Socialism, having for its object, not to give to all 
classes an equal share in good things, but to make the class of manual 
labourers supreme, And the remedy? The writer of the article 
seems to rest his hopes chiefly on profit-sharing. Can anything be 
done in that direction—in the case of railways, to take one instance ? 
Here the State has interfered considerably in fixing prices, order- 
ing that such and such accommodation has to be given for so much 
money. This means a division of profits,a share of gain going 
into the pocket of the general public. And the practice of heavily 
rating railway lines puts another share into a number of parish 
pockets. A line passing through a parish without a station, and 
occupying a very small proportion of the land, may pay something 
like half the rates. A highly interesting illustration of the 
general question of strikes may be found in “ Ten Years of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth.” It is not altogether pleasant reading, but 
it shows that the responsibilities of power do really give some 
instruction. The Labour Party is wiser than it was. We will 

pass over with simple mention “ The Insurance Bill,” so rapidly does 
the aspect of the matter change from day to day. We may give, 
however, the substance of a note on the effect of the Bill, if it 
should become law, on hospitals. The hospital managers agree in 
thinking that they will perish, or must become State institutions, 
That is a very serious look-out. It would mean the banishment 
for one thing, of religious ministrations.—--Mr. G. C. Macaulay 

writes on “The English Bible.” We welcome his expression of 
gratitude to the Revised Version for “the immense advantage of 
possessing so great a help to the right understanding of the 
originals.” "What are considerations of style and rhythms to this? 
A writer on “English Church Law and Divorce ” comes to the 
conclusion that the indissolubility of marriage is part of it. The 
other articles are “Gil Blas,” “The Real Gambetta,” “ Terrorism,” 
“The Making of Scotland,” “The Growth of Mythological Study,’ 
“ British Diplomacy and Trade.” “Submarines,” and “The Poetry 
of William Morris.” 

















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as hare not been 
reserved for review in other forms.]} 





Archbishop Whitgift and his Times. By the Rey, H. J. Clayton, 
(S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d.)—The position taken up by the Archbishop is full 


theology are wholly out of date. He would allow no one to 
minister in English churches without episcopal ordination, but 


Nor did the divines who came after him, holding what we may 
call “ higher” opinions, such as Andrewes and Laud, depart from 
this position. Such Churchmen who were driven inte exile by 
Commonwealth troubles made no difficulty about communicating 
with non-episcopal Churches on the Continent. That is the great 
difference between the seventeenth century and the twentieth. 
Now they would go to Mass if they could, but would avoid a 
Lutheran church or a French Protestant “temple.” As to 
Whitgift’s theology we have the Lambeth Articles quoted in full. 
Here is the second of the nine: “The moving or efficient cause 
of predestination to life is not the prevision of faith, or of per- 
severance, or of good works, or of anything which may be in the 
persons predestinated, but only the good will of the pleasure of 
God.” Well, whether with bishops or without them, we are glad 
to have escaped from this. 





The Letters of Peter Lombard. (Canon Benham.) Edited by 
Ellen Dudley Baxter. (Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—Canon 
Benham was a contributor to the Church Times for the last twenty 
years of his life, often performing his weekly task under pressure 
of much bodily suffering. Here we have a selection of these con- 
tributions—the name of “Lombard” having been suggested by 
the fact that the church of which he was rector—St. Edmund the 
King—stood in Lombard Street. The most interesting of the 
papers have to do with the antiquities of London, a subject in 
which Canon Benham was an expert. A large part of the volume 
is occupied with a pleasant narrative of a holiday spent in Egypt 
and Palestine. But the best of all the contents of the volume is 
the story, only too brief, of how William Benham made himself 
what he was. He was a village boy, taught in a village school, 
not by any means up to the work which is required in such schools 
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luck he had, a patron who was ready with sympathy and help; but 
this would not have helped a lad who had not the root of the 
matter in him. To those who knew him in later life there was 
nothing to suggest that he was not gently born and bred. 





Astronomy for All. By Bruno H. Birger. Translated from the 
German by Stella Bloch. (Caesell and Co. 10s. 6d.)—This is a 
book worthy of its subject. The text is clear of technicalities 
and accommodated to the powers and tastes of the average reader, 
while the illustrations are worthy of all praise. Very interesting 
is the combination of the new and the old, of celestial phenomena 
as modern indications enable us to regard them, and of the fanci- 
ful form in which less favoured generations in the past pictured 
them. It would have been as well to have given some intimations 
of the time when Herr Biirger’s book appeared. We observe that 
in speaking of the great meteoric showers of 1833 and 1866 he 
does not mention the disappointment of 1899. Professor Lowell’s 
theories as to the planet Mars are, we see, dealt with, though the 
latest objections to them are not stated. Still the book may be 
taken as generally coming up to the character of “ up to date.” 





The Irrigation of Mesopotamia. By Sir W. Willcocks. (P. and 
F. N. Spon. 20s.)—Sir W. Willcocks, who is adviser to the 
Ministry of Public Works at Constantinople, describes the work 
of irrigation in the Mesopotamian plains and illustrates his 
descriptions with plans. The radical fact which distinguishes 
the Delta of the Euphrates and Tigris from that of the Nile is 
that in the former the rivers are in flood during March, April, 
and May, in the latter in August, September, and October. 





An Artist’s Day Book, edited by Thomas Burke (Herbert and 
Daniel, 2s. 6d. net), is described as “A Treasury of Good Counsel 
from the Great Masters in the Arts for their Disciples.” First 
comes “Calling of the Artist”; then follow three other 
sections, “The Poet and the Novelist,’ “The Musician and the 
Actor,” “The Painter and the Sculptor,” each aspect of art, thus 
largely interpreted, being illustrated by well-chosen passages. 





A Kalendar of Hymns Ancient and Modern, 1912 (H. Frowde, 24.), 
gives a selection of appropriate hymns for every uay in the year, a 
very useful compilation, even thongh there are in this, as, indeed, 
in every collection, hymns which can scarcely be considered ap- 
propriate to any days. A considerable choice, however, is given, 
as, for instance, for the Festival of Epiphany thirteen are given, 
and for the First Sunday after Easter sixteen. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





Alexander (Mrs.), The Crumpled Loaf, cr8 ..Drane 6/0 
Barnard (A. B.), Talks with Children rt ted ‘Themselves, 8v0. 

(Cassell) net 3/6 
Beerbohm (M.), Zuleika yy EET TE (Heinemann) 6/0 


Blake (J. P.) and Hopkins “5 . B.), English Furniture: The Period of 











Queen Anne, cr 8vo .{Heinemann) net 2/6 
— wy P.) and Hopkins (A. E.R. , English Furniture : Tudor to Stuart, 
(Heinemann) net 2/6 
Bad ‘E. s. ) “Many Coloured Mountains and Some Seas Between, 8vo 
(Long) net 7/6 
Bradley (A. G.), Britain Across the Seas, America, 8vo 
(National Soc.) net 12/6 
Brode (H.), «4 - and German East Africa, 8vo ............ (E. Arnold) net 7/6 
Brooke (L. L.), The Tailor and the Crow, 4to ... (Warne) net 26 
Bruce (C. R.), Marine Engineering Estimates and Costs, 12mo 
(Fraser & Asher) net 4/6 
Burgess (H.), My Musical Pilgrimage, cr 8vo... ” om net 3/6 
Burnett (F. H.), The Secret Garden, 4to .. (Heinemann) 6/0 
Cairncross (T. 8.), Blawecarie, cr 8vo ...... Hodder & Stoughton) 5/6 
Calwell (C. E.), Tirah Campaign, 1897, cr 8vo . ....... (Constable) net 5/0 
Cameron (C.), A Woman's Winter in South Am r 8vo...(S. Paul) net 60 
Cameron (M.), The Pretender Person, cr 8vo ....... ‘Harper) 6/0 
Carolin (E. O.), The Verge of Twilight, cr 8vo ‘(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Chadwick (E. A.), Mrs. Gaskell, 12mo............ (Herbert & Daniel) net 2/6 
Chaytor (H. J.), Story of Israel and Judah from the Call of Abraham to 
the Death of Nehemiah, cr 8vo . .{Blackie) 5/0 


Chubb (E. W.), Stories of Authors—British and ‘American, er 8vo 


eee é Hancock) net 3/6 
Clementi (C.), The Vigil of Venus, 4to 2.000000... ocooeeccceeee H. Frowde) net 
wep et ane of the Church of Mar. a in the County 

cs) 


..(H. Frowde) net 5/0 















Cook (E. T.), rhe Life of John Ruskin, 2 ea 8vo. (G. Allen) net 21/0 
Coombe (F.), Islands of Enchantment, 'Bvo . (Macmillan) net 12/0 
Cooper (M.), Fact and Fiction, er 8vo “(C. W. Daniel) net 5/0 





.(Unwin) net 
AC. Lockwood) net 12/0 


Cotton (Sir H.), Indian and Home Memories, 8vo. 
Cox (A. D.), Notes on Pushtu Grammar, roy 8vo . 
Cuningham’ (G. C.), Bacon's hemanes disclosed in 






ee ee (Gay & Hancock) net 3/6 
Davies (E.), The Mom ..(Alston Rivers) 6/0 
Denney (J.), The Way ‘ea Sermons, cr 80 

(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
a H. Frowde) net 10/0 


Dolben (D. M.), Poems, cr 8vo 8 
Duncan (R. K.), Some Chemical Problems of To- day, 8vo ...... (Harper) net 7 
Durand (Sir E.), Rifle, Rod, and Spear in the East, Bvo...... (J. Murray) net 





East (H. C.), The Breath of the Desert, cr 8vo ..................... (Duckworth) 60 
aa in New York (An), By Juvenal, cr 8vo . AS Swift) net 5/0 
Evangelical Christianity : Lectures, SPUD: wcrrntceness (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Fernie (W. T.). Health to Date, cr 8vo............. ven pen (Simpkin) 4/6 
Ferrero (G.), The Women of the Ceesars, 8vo... (Unwin) net 86 
Figgis (D. » —— NE ERR asker (Dent) 60 

ON EEE (Dent) net 5/0 


(D. 
Fiber ta (A. u) Through India and Burmah with Pen and =e. 8vo 


W. Laurie) net 15/0 

| aaa aor, = Great Bun, 2 vols., er 8vo ......... i _ (Smith «& Elder) 12/0 
. rege! ¢ Tuppenn ox, cr 8vo 
Fletcher (R. A ye ona @ 


sialitnnes Drane) 60 
.), Warships and their Story, roy 8v0 (Cassell) net 210 














Forbes (Lady A.), Penelopé’s Progress, cr 8v PSE 

‘or’ y . GR DVD. 5..cccccccechecec.-Frcesestael sd 

Fox (G. D.), The Golfer's Pocket Book, 12mo....... (iiilis & Bosse) oo 

Garbett (C. F.), The Church and Medern Problems, —— ne 

z rnold 

Goldring (D.), Ways of Escape, cr 8¥0 ..............cceccceeeecceeee : 4 , Saal 

Gouldsbury (C.) and Sheane (E.) "The Great Piateau of Northen Bhotent so 
cocavenaniadgpas eonicctnilianssstaeadnee db tinaniiadeneteliesititts aie ta! (E. Arnol 

Pandan (F.), Historical Sociology, Cr 8V@ 00.606 .e.cccceeceeceee (ifethues} me 4 

SD ty, SII... cn nensninetnnieciianiabaonpinebnaoeinetvagsabednuel (S. Swift) net 


Greig (J.), Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A., Life and Works, 4to 


Connoi ms 
Grundy (M. B.-), The Third aie Wentetty, cr 8vo. (Hutchinesst ie 











Hackwood (F. W.), Good Cheer, 8¥0 ..........c0:cccceceeeveecesseeeeenes (Unwin) net 106 
- Hamilton (C.), An Accidental Danghter, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 60° 
Hammond (J. L. and B.), The Village Labourer, 1760—1832, 8 
aioe 
Hankin (G. T.), The Story of the Empire, cr 8vo (J. Murray) ‘Sy 
Harris (I.), The Sienificance of Existence, cr 8vo ... (Longmans) net 60 
Hansrath (A.), Father Maternus, cr 8vo............... (Dent) 6/0 
Helm (W. H.). Thomas Love Peacock, 12mo............ (Herbert & Daniel) net 26 
Heindal (M.). The Rosicrucian Mysteries, cr 8vo . (L. N. Fowler) net a6 
Hunt (V.), The Doll: a Novel, cr 8v0 .................4 edlisiaalh (S. Panl) 6” 
Hume (E. D.). The Maltiplicities of Una, er 8vo... (W. Blackwood) . 
Hutchinson (H. G.), When Life was New, cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) net 6/0 
Hutton (F.), Venice and Venetia, cr 8vo . (Methuen) ¢0 


Hutton (J. A.), The Winds of God, er 8vo.........(Hodder & Stoughton) net. 26 





James (W.), Letters of a Sninster, cr 8vo..... (Chapman & Hall) net 0 
Jenkins (E. H.), Rock Gardens and Alpine Plants, cr 8vo 
(Collineridge) net 
Jeyes (S. H.), The ag of Birmingham in the French Revolution Ae y 
Gen Demet, TIGE-TOOG, BUG. ....0.ccrccsccevcces covcccsescccsssesscosesencses (G. = net 120 
Kennedy (B.), The panda Compass, cr 8yo ... te (Low) 60 
Kisses and other Nonsense, 16mo.. (ALT. ‘Humphreys) net se 


Larned (J. N.), A Study of Greatness in ‘Men, “er 8vo 
(Gay & Hancock) net 46 
Teach (C.), The Romance of the Holy Land, cr 8vo ......... (E, Arnold) net 7¢ 
Lee (C.), Dorinda’s Rirthdav., er 8vo..... (Dent) net 3/6 
Lisle (G.) and Middleton (W. A.), Account ssesnanesttieittes in Principle and 
Practice, &vo ... . ..(W. Green) net 74 
Loliée (F.). Prince Tallevrand and his Times. 8vo .................... (Long) net 12¢ 
Lowe (S.), Milk and Cream Testing, and Grading Dairy Products, cr 8vo 
(Cc, Lockwood) net 4¢ 
Lucas (St. J.), Saints, Sinners, and the Usual People, cr 8vo 
(W. Blackwood) 64 
Lynch (A.), Prince Azreel, cr R00. 200.0... cc cccccecceeeecseeeeceeeeeeeeees (S. Swift) net sq 
Inffman (L. B.), A Question of Latitnde, er 8vo .. (Long) 6 
McIntosh (J.) and Fildes (P.), Syphilis from the Modern Standpoint, 8vo 
(E. Arnold) net 106 
Mackay (J. H.), Religious Thought in Holland during the 19th Century, 
er &vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6" 
Macpherson (H.), The Intellectual Development: of Scotland. er 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 6% 
Macy (S. B.), The Master Builders. roy 8vo .. (Longmans) net 9 
March (Earl of), A Duke and his Friends : Life and Letters of 2nd Duke 
of Richmond, 2 vols., 8vo........ ....(Hutchinson) net 240 
Mart'n (P. F.). Salvador of the Twentieth Century. ‘Bvo ...(E. Arnold) net 15/0 
Matthews (C. H. S.), The Faith of an Average Man, cr 8vo 
(E. Arrold) net 3% 
Maud (©. E.), No Surrender, er 8vo.. ... (Duckworth) 647 
Mennell (J. B.), Treatment of Fractures by Mobilization and Massage, 8v0 
(Macmillan) net 19° 
(Methnen) net 3 


Mills (E.). Prevention and Cure, ef BVO ...........6.cceeeeceeeeeees 
Moterlv (1.. G.). Fortnne’s Foundling, cr 8vo ..... -seeee-- (Ward & Lock) 60 
Milne (J. J.), Elementary Treatise on Cross-Ratio Geometrv, er 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) 6 
Montagn (V.), Sovhie Dawes, Queen of Chantilly. 8vo........ (Lane) net 12/6 
Moore (F. F.), The Keeper of the Robes, roy 8vo 
(Hodder & Stonghton) net 160 
Moorhouse (E.), The History and Romance of the Derby, 2 rols.. roy 8vo 
(Biographical Press) net 12/6 
Morrow (J.), Steam Turbine Design, Svo ...................,.......{E. Arnold) net 160 
Morten (H.). Child Nurture, cr &vo .. (Mills & Boon) net 2/8 
Moses (R.), Charles Dickens and his Girl Heroines, - Rvo.. (Aprleton) net AW 
Murray (R.). Moonseed. er 8v0 ............. Sidewick & Jackson) 36 
Napier (R.), Letters to Patty, cr &vo kee iticdder & Stoughton) net 50 
Nuttall (G. C.), Wild Flowers as they Grow, ‘Second Series, 4to 
(Cassell) net 
Pearce (C. E.), The Beloved Princess: Princess Charlotte of Wales, 8vo 
(S. Paul) net 16/0 
....(Maemillan) 3° 
pemenianierenet “(Whitcombe & Tombs) net 38 
“ omer & Stonehton) net 7/6 
a & Stoughton 120 
(H. Frowde) net 36 


50 


Pearson (E. L.). The Believing Years, 12mo .. 
Platts (H. W.), The Shifter, cr 8vo 
Pocock (N.), Relow Zero, 4to . 
Porter (S.-), Birds of the Bible, 8vo . = 
Preston (C.), The Peek-a-Boos, 440 ............ccccceseeeeeees 
Oueerv Leary Nonsense Rook, 4to : (Mills & Boon) net 26 
Ragg (L.). A Memoir of Edward Charles Wickham, 8vo ...(E. Arnold) net 7/7 
Rawson (M. S. ), Penelove Rich and her Circle, 8vo (Hutchinson) net 167 
Report of the National Conference on the Prevention of Destitution. roy 8vo 
(P. S. King) net 10/6 
(Methuen) net 10* 
(T. W. Laurie) net Ft 





Roberts (C.), The Comnlete Billiard Player, 8vo ............ 
Roberts (W. J.), Zoo Folk, er 8vo 
Robinson (Mrs.), The Graven Palm, 8vo .... seeeeeeeee( Ee. Arnold) net 104 
Rogers (C. F.), many a or Character ? cr 8vo ..... (Methuen) net °€ 
Royal Love Letters, &vo ...... sais .. (Mills & Boon) net 1C'€ 
Russell (M.), Among the Blessed, ‘er 8vo .. (Longmans) net 3/6 
Scott (Hon. Mrs. M.), The Life of Madame de la Rochejaquelin, 8vo 


(Longmans) net 7/6 


URIS OMA, TD, TN, ON oo cccccsssoocencenneneseneenessancnces (E. Arnold) 6 
Shaw (W.N.), Forecasting Weather, 8vo .... (Constable) net 126 
Sheldon (G.), Bubble Fortune. cr 8vo (Dent) 6 





: ” (Hutchinsor n) net 169 
aS Blackwood) 64 
.(Constable) net 6/0 


Shore (T. Teignmouth), Some Recollections. ‘Rvo.. 
Sinclair (E.). His Honour and his Love, cr 8vo 
Skelton (O. D.), Socialism, 8vo .. 

Stobart (J. C. ), The Glory that was Greece, 4 


(Sidewick & Jackson) net 30/9 


Stowe (C. E. and L. B.), Harriet Beecher Stowe, cr Svo ...... (tie use = 
(Den 


Street (L.). The Disputed Marrisge, cr 8v0.....................-- 

Swan (A. S.), The Last of their Rice. cr 8vo .........(Hodder & Stouzhton) 34 
Sweeping (A.), By Edward of the Golden Heart, cr 8vo ....(Unwin) net 3/4 
Taylor (M. I.) and Sabine (M.), The Lotus Lantern, er 8vo (S. Panl) 60 


Waener (R.), Siegfried and the Twilight of the Gods. Ilustrated by A. 

Rackham, roy &vo........ .. (Heinemann) net 
Ward (Mrs. H.), The Case of Richard Mey nell. er 8vo ......(Smith & Elder) 
Webb (C. C. J. ); Problems in the Relations of God and Man, & 


15” 
60 


ro 
(Nisbet) net 7/6 


Wedmore (F.). Etchings, roy 8V0 ........cccceccesceceesseeeeceeeeenes (Methuen) net 250 
Williamson (W. H.), The Stolen Bride. cr 8vo ... saad (Melrose) 6” 
Wright (H. P.), From School through College, cr 8vo ......(H. Frowde) net #6 


Young (W. A.). Dictionary of the Characters and Scenes in the Stories 
and Poems of Rudyard Kipling, 1886-1911, 8vo ...............(Routle nds ge) net 86 


LIBERTY’S 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 
Regont Street, London 





Liberty & Co., Ltd. 
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— ALLIANCE 





Heap OFFICE: 


ASSETS EXCEED £22,000,000. 


Chairman 








ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GO.Vv.O. 





MON 
: BY THE COMPANY ARE THE FOLLOWING :—~ 


= 


yisions for the payment of Estate Duties. 
(2) Fire Insurance of every description. 


sa consequent upon Fire damage to property. 

(4) Marine Insurance. 

(5) Burglary, Theft, and Plate Glass Insurance. 

(6) Accident, including Personal Accident, 
Employers’ Liability Insurance. 


Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies are also granted. 
ations for Agencies are entertained, and Prospectases with other 


App! ica 


papers may Le had on written or personal application. 


Motor Car, 


G THE CLASSES OF INSURANCE BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Life Insurance, with and without Profits, with special pro~ 


Insurances to cover Loss of Rent, Interest and Profit 


and 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





£5,000 


needed before Christmas by the 


Additional Curates Society, 


in supplementary gifts, to prevent a reduction after 
the end of the present year in the payments to clergy 


in a thousand poor parishes. 


would remove anxiety from the minds of the clergy 
concerned. Several gifts (one of £250, one of £100, 
six of £50, six of £25) have already been received 
Cheques should be 
"and sent to CANON PETIT, 14, 


towards meeting this need. 
crossed “Coutts, 
Great Smith Street, Westminster, 


A prompt response 





Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment. 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers 


Ladies’ Tailors 





Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£80,000,000. 
__ CLAIMS PAID...............594,000,000. 


AND 


OBESITY ‘fs 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS. 





PALATABLE. NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 
Sample and CALLARD & CO., 
Booklet free from 80 Regent St., London, Ww. 








HOUSES, ee, TO LET. 


RESIDENTIAL CLUB FOR YOUNG MEN.— 

The great d for accom has necessitated adding 80 bed- 
rooms and a Gymnasium. The feet equip 4 Residential Club in London, 
Central for City and West End ant "Buses. Splendid public rooms, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis. Bocial. pot Be and intellectual advantages. 
Terms extremely moderate. Bedrooms with Baths, &c., from 7s. 64. per week, 
Inspection invitéd. Illustrated prospectus free from ‘the Warden. Blooms- 
bury House Club, Cartwright Gardens, Tavistock Square, W. C. 


ESE ee eee = 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


OUNTY OF LONDON. 
The London County Council invites applications for the undermentioned 


positions :— 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
1, THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, OCLAPHAM.—Assistant 
ee. 8 ry a oo to teach Mathematics and Physics. 
Y SECONDARY SCHOOL, 3T. PANCRAS.—Assistant 
Mistress to teach Science, specially qualified in Botany, with Geography as 
a subsidiary subject. 
The minimum salaries for the positions @) and (2) will be £120 a vear, rising 
by me) soomomes its of £10, subject to sa isfactory service, to £220, 
E COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, HOLLOWAY.—Assistant 
wR. gully qualitied to teach French. The minimum salary will be 
£150 a year, —s by annual increments of £10, subject to satisfactory 








service, to 
In every case Candidates must also have passed a final examination for a 
degree by a recognized Universi 


- TRAINING COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 

4. CLAPHAM TRAINING COLLEGE.—Lecturer (Woman) specially 
— in Science. The Candidate a; —- will be required to supervise 

e School Practice of Students in f ementary Schoo The minimum 
salary will be £180 a Ry’ rising by annual increments of £10, subject to 
satisiactory service, to £250. 

5. GRAYSTOKE PLACE TRAINING ©OL LEGE, CHANCERY 
LANE, W.C.—Assistant Lecturer (Woman) in Science, specially qualified 
in Zoology and Botany. The Candidate appointed will pe required to 
supervise the School Practice of Students in ementery O¢ ools. 

AVERY HILL TRAINING COLLEGE, EL aM, — Assistant 
Mistress of Mothod. 

The minimum salaries for the positions (5) and (6) will be £130 a year, rising 
by annual incrementse of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to £170, 

Candidates appointed will commence work in January, 1912, 

Commencing salaries higher than the minimum stated above will be allowed 
to Candidates entering the service with satisfactory experience of work of a 
Similar nature. 

Applications should be made on Form H/#, to be obtained, together with 
particulars of the appointment, from the Education Officer, London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to ‘whom they must 
be returned not later than I1a.m. on Monday, 20th November, 1911, accompanied 
by copies of three testimonials of recent date, All communications on the sab- 

ject must be endorsed “‘ H. 4,’’ and must be accompanied by a stam addressed 
oolscap envelope. A se separate form should be filled up for each position for 
which application is m 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


for employment, 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
25th October, 1911. 


OUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for inclusion in the panel of 
examiners in the under-mentioned subjects i in m connection with the examinations 
for the award of certain scholarships, etc. 








Trade ee boys an pupil (1) Handicraft in woodwork, 
teacherships of dic (2) Handicraft in metal work, 
Science and technology edichandiles and 1) Mechanics. 
exhibitions .., ove eee ove ove 2) Steam. 


8) Casting and moulding, 
(4) Pattern making. 
(5) Fitting, turning and machin- 


ing. 

Aostieatines should be made on the official form G.126, to be obtained, 
together with particulars of the appointments from the Education Officer, 
London County Council, Education Offices (Room 165), Victoria Embankment, 
W.C., to whom they must be returned, together with copies of three testi- 
monials of recent date, not later than October 28th, 1911. All communications 


must be endorsed G., and a stam addressed foolscap envelope must be 


enclosed. Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a 
disqualification. LAURENCE GOMME, 
Education Offices, Clerk of the London County Council, 


Victoria Embankment, w.c. 
October 18th, 19 1911. 


Bee EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 





The Governors invite ap; ications fo for ay appointment as HEAD-MASTER of 





"BY SPECIAL | | 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING, | * 4 British 


nometcrs. 
a ee 
i ‘compasses. 
NEW CATALOGUE free on ap 
E. DENT and C 











Strand, or 





Yiiaw 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
Firm for Watches, Clocks, - igo 
The only Grand Prive awarded for 
Regulators, Chronographs, 


lication. 
Makers of the great Westininster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 4 Royal Exchange, £.C. 


and 


the Municipal Secondary Behool with Pupil Teacher Centre attached. The 
new premises were opened in January last, and provide accommodation for 350 
scholars (boys and girls), Candidates must be University graduates, and pre- 
ference will be given to candidates who have had ex 
Echool work. Commencing ealary £300 per annum, 
ments of £10 to £350 per annum. 


rience in Secondary 
sing by aunual incre- 


ott plications, together with statement of qualifications, experience, and ea 


should reach the undersigned not later t 


ROBERT WILKINSON, 
Director of Education, 


recent testimonials, 
Thursday, November 2nd, 


8 Bank Street, Bury. 





6th October. 1911, 
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(Amsaipensaine EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A MISTRESS is required for MODERN LANGUAGES, chiefly French. 
She may be required to help with other subjects, and in this connection a 
knowl of physics may be useful. Duties begin in January, 1912. A degree, 
or its equivalent, is essential. Candidates with.good English secondary school 
experience, who have been abroad, will be preferred, other things being equal, 
Salary from £130 a year (non-resident), according to qualification and ex- 

ence. 
4" of application can be obtained of the undersigned, to whom they must 
be returned on or before Monday, November 13th, 1911. 
AUSTIN KEEN, M.A. 
County Offices, County Education Secretary. 
Sidney Street, Cambridge. 


ORCESTERSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIBLS, KIDDERMINSTER. 


Applications are invited for the post of Head-Mistress of the above School. 
Applicants must have high University yews and must have had 
previous experience in geet Secondary or High Schools for Girls. 

The oy | offered is £250 per annum, together with a Capitation Grant of £1 
per annum for all full-time pupils above 125. The present number of pupils 
= including Kindergarten students and students for Music and special 
subjects. 

The lady selected for appointment will be required to take up her duties in 


Jan , 1912. 

The School will be removed at Easter next into new buildings with accom- 
modation for 200. 

Applications should be made on forms provided for the —— These and 
other particulars may be obtained from the Director of Education, County 
Education Office, 37 Foregate Street, Worcester, to whom applications should 
be sent not later than November 16th. [R 34.] 


TYRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


On 30th October the Divinity School Council will proceed to elect a 
Successor to Dr. Bernard, Bishop of Ossory, for the Chair of Archbishop 
King’s Professor. Salary £700 a year. Candidate to be a B.D. of University 
of Dublin. : to be sent to Rev. Dr. ABBOTT, 8.F.T.C.D., The 
Library, T.C.D. 


UILDFORD CHURCH OF ENGLAND GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Head-Master, the Rev. P. U. Hexn, formerly Head-Master of St. Cuthbert’s 
College, bere 

JUNIOR MASTER wanted. Must bea Churchman; Graduate of Oxford or 
Cambridge in Mathematical Honours and a Public School man. He will 
required to teach Mathematics, Elementary Science, and to take general Form 
work. Athletic ability desirable, as he will have to look after and help at the 
sports, which are especially important in the Colonies. Salary £180 (resident). 
Second-class out provided in mail boat. Apply, stating full particulars, 
to the Rev. CANON DEED, D.D., The Vicarage, Nuneaton; Commissary of 
the Bishop of Perth. 


q) fe *eeore COLLEGE, READING. 
PROFESSORSHIP IN CHEMISTRY, 


The Council will shortly proceed to the appointment of a Professor of 
Chemistry. The Professor will be required to live in Reading, to take charge 
of the Chemical Laboratory, and to take a leading part in and to supervise 
teaching and research. He will be required to comply with the conditions 
attaching to the Pension Scheme. The Professor will be expected to enter 
upon his duties at the beginning of the Lent Term in January next. Further 
particulars can be obtained on application to the Registrar. 

Applications for the Professorship should reach the Principal, University 
College, Reading, by Saturday, November 25th, and should be accompanied by 
seven copies of testimonials. 


TL) UPLer DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


A LADY VICE-PRINCIPAL is required for the above College; she will also 
be Resident Warden of the Women Students’ Hostel. re per 
annum (with full residence in Hostel) ; commencing salary will be fixed accord- 
ing tw experience and qualifications, Further details and Forms of Applica- 
tion, which should be returned not later than November 25th, may be obtained 


from 
J. M. WYNNE, 
Sec. to College Council. 




















Education Offices, Dudley, Worcs. 


. heen GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ELECTION OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 


The post of HEAD-MISTRESS will be vacant at Easter, and the Governors 
are prepared to receive applications for the same, to take charge in May, 1912. 

Applicants must be Graduates of a University in the United Kingdom, or 
have such other equivalent qualifications as may be approved by the Board of 
Education. 

Fixed yearly stipend £75, and capitation fee £2 for each girl. No residence. 
Number of day pupils this term 147; present accommodation for about 120; 
future accommodation now being provided for 175. 

Applications with testimonials to be forwarded not later than the 30th of 
November to the undersigned Clerk to the Governors, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained if desired. 

FRANCIS E, HUGHES, 
Clerk to the Governors, 





6 Mill Street, Maidstone. 
23rd October, 1911, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Coleg Prifathrofaol Deheudir Cymru A Mynwy. 





The Council of the College invites applications for the post of Assistant 
Lecturer in Latin. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications with testimonials (which need not be printed) must be sent 
on or before Tuesday, October 3lst, 1911. 

PERCY E. WATKINS, 


University College, Cardiff. Registrar. 
October 12th, 1911. 


(peas waee EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
BODMIN COUNTY SCHOOL. 


Required in January next an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS. Candidates should 
possess a degree or have passed the Inter, Arts, Inter. Science, or Oxford or 
Cambridge Higher Local (Honours). Training and some previous experience 
desirable. Ability to teach Needlework and Cla:s Singing a recommendation. 
Salary £100 rising by annual increments of £5 to £140. Apply on or before 
Sist October, 1911, to the HEAD-MASTER, County School, Bodmin. 

16th October, 1911, 








LINCOLN GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


ELECTION OF HEAD-MASTER. 


The Head-Mastership will be vacant at Christmas, and t 
prepared to receive applications for the it, to take charge in Tocrermars ane 
2 ~ ty be Se of . niversity in the United Kinglon ee 

ave such other equivalent qualifications as ma: J 
— : : y be approved by the Board 

orms of Application and all necessary particulars may be obtai 
undersigned Clerk to the Governors, to whom all ceetleetien He " 
monials, must be forwarded not later than the lth of November. 
, JNO. G. WILLIAMS, 

14 Silver Street, Lincoln. Clerk to the Governo 

16th October, 1911. es 


N ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER. 
A. EG Itt reg, War eV 
Wellington Street, Strand, Londam, W.G.” PP 2? BOX No. 520, The Spectater, 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 


poss APPOINTMENTS in CERTAIN DEPART. 
ey MENTS (18-19}) 9th November. The date specified is the latest at 
ow  spetentions = be a gay > made on forms to be 
obtained, wi lars, m the Secre , Civil Servi igai 

Burlington G ayn Ww. —— ~— Commission, 


NGINEERING PUPIL—VACANCY IN High 
Class Works for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Premium, Three 
years’ course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. 
Apply Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, Wc. 


RIVATE SECRETARYSHIP OR _ LITERARY 

WORK. Wanted position by a gentleman, age 33. Associate King’s 

College, London; bas travelled; highest references given. All information 
from John German and Son, Surveyors, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 


° “Gress 

SJOLTOITOR, experienced, LL.B., and Public School man, 

desires to purchase a succession to or partnership in a count practice 

Preliminary clerkship no objection. Highest references given and expected. 

fpply wie Box No. 519, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
ondon, W.C,. 


A DELICATE elderly business gentleman living in the 

country requires a COOK-HOUSEKEEPER, of at least 40 years of age, 
to take entire charge of household. Must be an excellent plain cook, 
scrupulously clean, and energetic. Wages £25 a year. Also housemaid, who 
must be scrupulously clean, quick, quiet, and thoroughly experienced. Wages 
£18a year. The above comprise the inmates, but gardener and groom employed, 
living out. Apply, stating age and experience with full particulars, to “'T.P.,” 
c/o W. H. Smith and Son, Advertising Agents, Blackfriars, Manchester. 


ENTLEMAN will lend free of charge 15-hands, strongly. 

built, well-mannered harness cob to a private individual offering good 

home. Apply, ‘‘C 90,” c/o W. H. SMITH & SON, Advertising Agents, Black. 
friars, Manchester. 


M ISS CROUDACE (late of Queen’s College, London) 

is prepared to receive ENGLISH or FOREIGN PUPILS into her 
country home for a nine months’ course of study from November Ist, 
Daily conversation and reading in modern languages. Bracing air; beautiful 
country.—Ridgecap, Lynchmere Ridge, Haslemere. 


oF ONG ET —Deieate or Convalescent can be received into 

Private Family. Every modern comfort, South aspect, sheltered from 
Northand East. House and garden overlooking Torbay. Moderate elevation, 
central position. Electric lights throughout, hot and cold baths, Highly 
recommended, apply to Knighton, Museum Road, Torquay. 


IRK BECK COLLEGE, 
Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Principal—G. Armitage-Smith, D.Litt., M.A. 

DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 
































UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The College provides Courses of Instruc- 
tion for the Examinations of the University in ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONO- 
MICS, and LAWS, under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University. 

Post-Graduate and Research Work. 

Particulars on application to the Secretary. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University er 8 for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip'owa 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from . 4 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on En'ry. 
There isa n Fund. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
a year. SCHOOL, %-30 gs. a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. — 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 
RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Withington, 
Manchester,— Ladies over twenty years of age ‘Trained 
Children’s Nurses; babies in residence. 


T. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
(founded 1876). TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature (Special Subject for 1911-12, 
“ Nature Study ”’ ), Essay Clasa (Subject for 1911-12, “‘ Three Modern Authors’), 
History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c. The Classes, under 
the direction of an honorary Committee of Ladies, are conducted by Experienced 
Tutors of high University attainment, who work in direct communication 
with their Students. Preparation forExaminations. Fees from 12s. per term 
—Write for Prospectus tg SECRETARY, St. George's Classes, Edinburgh. 


EFORM OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The British Constitution Association has pleasure in_announci 
MAJOR A. C. MORRISON BELL, M.P., will on Monday, November 20th, at 
the Whitehall Rooms, deliver an address on ONE VOTE ONE VALUE, 
illustrated by models, LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C., will take the Cre 
8 o’clock p.m. For tickets apply to the Hon. Secretary of the BRITIS 
CONSTITUTION ASSOCIA , 20 Tothill Street, S.W. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS Al AND COLLEGES. 


;CHOOL vOR, GIRLS, Li 
rena waayt BOAD,. BIRMINGHAS. ame 
Miss G. TARLETON ‘ToUNG, 2 M.A, 


ion er cee the Universities; Annual ips. 


DOMESTIC pee pa ay Sy = 


—y ue LING, & ica. 0 Colmore Bow, 
= ae. 


CEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny — Bcheol. For girle 
faci wit 

s gad tee deh catina Eive charge o iiticon dees wi ape 

4 ton fo Beira. Miss WOODWARD. pare: 


LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. Thorough 

Gir ducation gives to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation 
as wh . Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 

— ~~ Boarding and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 


_— B iis 
() VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College) and 

Miss Auerbach. Thorough education in the bracing air of the Craven highlands, 


RST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
ONTHU H-CLASS —— | FOR GIRLS, ees 
ech = d the stan of work are ern 
Tastee alta Scho — ialities. Very careful attention given ei and 
— development of character. Excellent examination results. Good 
sd = for games.—References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring uld, 
Re CB. Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 

















CWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 
( COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in munds on of 
between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. ncipal—Miss H. T. 


soon ah (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by Miss M, MENNELL 


(trained by Madame Osterberg).—Prospectus on application. 


() eats in, CHODLEH EASTBOURN E.-— 





Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond, (Girton 

),—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 

New , specially built for a School, opened 1906. Large Playing-fields 

and Risk. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming, Autumn Term began Septem- 
ber 6th. Next vacancies in January, 1912, 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS.- 
W ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation, House built for School, 
-field. Gymnasium, sea-ba 





perfect — Large garden and playi 


riding, , and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxf. and 
Cambridge Sout Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven ident 
Mistresses, inclu French and German; Visiting Masters,—Llustrated 
Prospectus from the ‘incipal, Miss AGNES BOOTH, 





“ANSDOWNE ~ HOUSE, _. LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W —High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
iss CONDER, Special Tripos, Camb., M.A., ‘Dublin. Thorough Education 

on a lines attention given to Languages, Mus Music, and Pain '° 


- advauced Examinations and Universities 
- +e Fea! ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


Be fot SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
LA 





Boarding School for Girls, Head- Mistress, Miss A. M. KELUBTYI, 
Certificated Mistresses for al] subjects. Gamesand Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which States are 
py ar for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
Terms moderate. Prospectus and list of revent successés on 

application, 


‘TERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIBRA, JERSEY. 

S.salion, tosuhd clashes, gunk sivemease ter somaeion’ Soouins 
Twelve Resident, Mistresses; Teacher for Physical inin, g; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 











SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely y pituated in own grounds. Mi t 
eg bag Ta 
e 
stp ae Sd Puaslae aes PHY tad Pasln WAS 
HE CALDER GIRLS’ SOHOOL, ay 
CUMBERLAND.—Principals: The Misses W.  Cipeehere Coll. 
and the Training Coll., Cambridge, and St. Mary’s aL ne = ion) — 


React) be on the North. W. const, where the climate ‘is 
E 


t> moe, which Dorder the seashore, for Gouter ee Fb 


a 











fen t staff with Brae ,, = 
Euston, Crewe, Newcastle, } Gastisio, Belfast, a 
es BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—“ Good thorough work is 
beity done in this School and good results obtained without poceeee 
homelike cortlitions. The pupils receive individual attentio: 
aod td they ae ully helped and qnewmnnel according to their capacities and 
—Cambridge Examiner's Report, 1911. 
ALLASEY GRANGE SUHOOL, WALLASEY, 
pas pee “School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa 
tion on the of Wallasey, three minutes from the san, | Conte Slaw matnates 
a ek pa TE 
the School, —_2- LL. rine or Prospectus apply to a 
(RoWBOROUGH, —BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Beautiful and healthy situation; over 750 feet above sea-level. 
hly wy good education 4 modern lines, ial attention to develo ~~" 





Savin ote nck Eek, ke Mk 
IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 


Principale—Mise METCALFE and | Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daug of G 


HE AUTUMN TERM BEGAN on SEPT. 25th and CLOSES DEC. 18. 


| pe ye COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 
etanalthily situated on high ground. Thorough Modern Education. Large staff 
uate Mistresses. playing fields. SwedishGymnasium. Well equiped 
Science Department. For prospectus apply to Miss M. DAV. 











S°.. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE —MISS 
sneore receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
gentlepeople. Careful attention an te given to individual character 


tad talent, af well eee ores p= 
Beitiewlation Standard taken if 
Y, The Manor House, Bro. 


Examinations to ys 4 
i Belerence is permitted to Miss 








pep A HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL YOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 

fl soil, 400ft. A. fegclerel, in a beautiful distri 

The gro 27 acres are —— Ai. Go 


in Cricket, Hockey yt Only Fnen and Miss PaALDERG. 
S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD., 


Head- Mistress—Miss L LUCY SILCOX, 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 


PPROEBEL | EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply | to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRE NCE, 


The house is on 
neighbourhood of 
six-hole course), T 

mdon professors atten 

















OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P, Principale—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced T Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Sw from the Royal Gymnastic Pere 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
rma LM hag se, Dancing, 8 and Swedish Educational, and 
ymni assage, cing, }wimmin Outdoor Games, e 

Diplomas and Gold a Medals : lent + 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING. we who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 








pnceey me om k- ~y. » s Mnglish Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences permitted to Lord innaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and v. E. Lyttelton, D.D. —Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Studentsa 
are trained in this College’ to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Mas: Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ennis, &. 
ORTLAND ROAD GYMNASIUM, LONDON, 
Students thoroughly trained for Public Examinations, Duration of 
Course, 2 to 3 years. Mistresses supplied to schools for all branches of Physical 
Work, German and Swedish Gymnastics, Hy; rx {= Dancing, and 
Remedial Work.— Miss TOLLEMACHE, M. E., 118 Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W 


UEDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN., Practicai, Theoretical. 
eae Medalist Ts = S. Exam., 1909, , eainet here.) Greenhouses, MARAICHER 
man, , Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 

LILY HUG! ES" JONES, F.R. rs "is Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.— 

Adults and boys } may in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 

testimonials post free from Mr. A, C. Schnelle, 119 pedtord Court Mansions, 
London, W. Estab. 1905. 


TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 


StAX book , x, me who cured himself after sufferi forty years, 
a a TS om AND BEMINISCENCES OF A 
illesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


post-free. — B. ASLEY, Dept. O., Tarrangower, 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 
Pre tory for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
r, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A. 


ead-Maste: 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Marlboro’ , Haileybury, Cheltenham, 
Malvern, Oundle, Felsted,Lancing, Trent, Weymou 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) Nov. 29th-Dec. Ist. Pre- 
ference forone(£20) to Sons of Kent Clergy. Preparation for Universities, Army, 





— 




















= 








Civil Service, eering, ores Cherish &e. aoe equi Laboratories. 
Excellent th Record, ge, fe. | OR KING'S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13. Seed Basten, ee, On T. McDOWALL, M.A, 





PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. @pen Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
ata < cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
FOUNDED 138la.p. £7,000 RECENTLY SPENT ON BUILDINGS, 
Three or four leaving Scholarships to Universities annually. Preparation 
also for Army, Navy, Professions or Business Careers. Separate Junior 
House. For Prospectus address Rev. Prebendary Murray Rage, 5 chool House. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev F. 8S. 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering ‘Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole wy Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, uets and five-courts, swimming-bath, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March, 


RESTON HOUSE SCHOOL, CHARTERS TOWERS, 
E. GRINSTEAD.—This School has several distinctive features. It makes 
eciality of methodical modern teaching preparatory for the Public Schools, 
for R.N.C., Osborne. 
“ie letters can be shown from Parents testifying to highly successful 
Public School careers of boys of average ability as well as of Scholarship 
Winners. Views of house and grounds and terms on application. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Richly-endowed 

Public School. vom - buildings in beautiful situation, 340 ft. above 

sea, facing Dartmoor. modera Public School requirements. Term 

began Sept. ith. Head- Sinsten H, V. PLUM, M.A, (late House-Master at 
Epsom College). 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Uolthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to Epile ‘erms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN W McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


EROHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.U.—An Entrance 
Scholarship Examination will be held on December 5th, 6th and 7th. 
For particulars and sch of & ips apply to the Secretary. 
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EAR READING. 


Three Entrance Scholarships open for comeetition in Potsuny, 1912, 
Full particulars on application to the HE MASTER 


—~ CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys Prepared for Public 
cols and Navy. Arrangements for sens of parents residing abroad. 
PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 


UXTON COLLEGE, HIGH PEAK, DERBYSHIRE. 
Public School of 17th-Century Foundation. 


Head-Master, H. S. LAWSON, M.A., Cantab. For on Prospectus 
apply to CLERK TO GOVERNORS, TOWN HALL, BUXTON 


rNNnHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Scholarship Examination at end of each Term. 
For partiuclars a} apply to J. VC. ISARD, M.A., Bursar. 


[PsWwicH SCHOOL 


Head-Master: A. A. K. .. WATSON, M.A, 
Scholarship Examination in November. 
Inclusive Fees, Board, and Tuition from £61 10s. 


L2#ie¢uton PARK SOHOOL, 
NEAR READING. 


Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
fields ; swimming-bath, laboratories, &c. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head- Master, C C. I. EVANS, M.A., at the School. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. ; 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
ticn at Llandovery in SeptemLer. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. OOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


zeRERANETED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
&cuior School aud for Navy. —Apply ui EAD-MASTER, School House. 


| Pitta la PARK SCHOOL’ 


























LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. come Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN THURSDAY, January 18th, 1912, 
_Head- Master—C, Ww. ATKINSON, MLA., Cantab, 


T ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 
4 Aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character, Thorough education 
ou modern Lnes from 6 years upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicraits well "taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys. s.—Principal, J. iH, N. STEPHENSON, M.A., Oxon. 
PRIVATE TUITION.—Rev.T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 
man, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred, Beautiful country, 
bracing climate, large grounds. University Examinations, French, German, 
Home life; efficient supervision. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air | life for delicate boys. 


Rorae NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their Sons can obtain (without oe. full culars 
of the regulations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSB NE, the 
PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr J. W. 
GIEVE, €5 South Molton Street, London, Ww. 


F ° R EI I G N. 
PA RIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 


receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Six French ladies 

1cs dent in the house for French classes, conversation, foes chaperonage at 

Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Or nly French spoken, 

Practical Cookery and Dresemaking. Fine house 9 grounds in healthiest 

art near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 

jlanche, Paris, Mies Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Koad, Highgate, N., and 
can arange to m mcet parents. 











CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses A, reliable jetroeation will be wuppliod tree of 


their requirements (locality dean 
essrs, TRUMAN KNI 
who have s wide kx knowledge of ont EE GHTLEY, Ltd, 


— for L s and girls at home end ediaca a 

e 

, ie OX OxFOI D STREET, LONDON, W. [. Telephone: 1196 
QCHOOLS in | ENGLAN 

S D or ABROAD for 


S and G 
Messrs. J. and J. Paton, = timate know 
the BEST SCHOOLS Sand TUTORS in thn = jece ot 
Continent, will be to aid parents r > thee”, — selection ‘he 
sending (free of — Pro 
— = dishly- “of pup, te pom Fel 
8 6 e oO u 
IS aN TSF wxcore axp rorom, am, 
A "SCHOOLS AND 
re lth pa ee 78 Schoo htm 
an a ucatio: A 
London, E.C, ‘Telephone: 5053 Central,” “*® Caunon Stare, 


CHOOLS for BOYS ond, GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
a AD.—Prosp he | Schoo haat Cre informs 
= wo to t+ TREE OF CHARGE rine 
oe “ 
esl 
Street, W. Established 1858. anes i Repeat 


ORKERS AND WORK.—Students’ Careers Associ 

tion (in connection with the Central Bureau for the Reaplorment a 
Women).—President, Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville of 
Principals of Colleges and Schools who are anxious to help Students to a a 
decision regarding their future careers are invited to join the above Asics 
tion with a view to obtaining up-to-date and expert —— a em 
questions. No Fees for Membership.—Further iculars Pini 
the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish § Square, W 
Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 


Oper ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by Yo Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools pe nally a I bee of ae 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Kesistant Maste: istresses, Go Overnesses, 
trodu “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY Cco., Ltd, — 
Poca: (Cantab.) and Browse (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, w 
Telephone: 1567 GERRARD. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOys, 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother ond 

_ ioneer—1584—of Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
gratis choice of Illustrated Prospectuses with expert advice. State pupils’ 

cae, fees limit, district preferred. Escorts provided. Entire charge undertaken, 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO Ange! RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of c —. The Register states terms, &., and is illus. 
trated.—_MEDICAL JA IATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.0, 
Telegraphic A Address: “Triform, London.’ . Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massages 
and astalstbe. Resident Saget ( (M.D.) 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 


Union Castle Line Direct Service. 

SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautiful gardens facing sea, 
Golf, ome croquet, &c. English Church, English physician, and trained 
nurse.—The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS ‘COMPA (Ltd), Finsbury 
Pavement House, E.C. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. — NOVEMBER lith, 
ALGERIA, TUNISIA, THE DESERT (“Garden of Allah”), Lovely 
oases, ancient cities, Eastern garbs and customs, magnificent go! — 
sports in Switzerland, Spain, Italian Cities. Accompanied Sone Pro 
grammes Miss BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Road, Winbede. 


WISS WINTER: SKI-ING, SKATING, ETC, 
30 Hotels, 3000 Beds, and Travel see 
ALPINE SPORTS, Ltd. (Chairman: SIR HENRY LUN), 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





















































] IE PPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation fer Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Puyils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Address : BRITISH _ CHAPLAIN, _Dieppe. 


I er CH LESSONS-—PARIS.—The Widow of Pastor 
Lalot receives a few Paying Guests wanting to find a Pleasant Home in 
‘aris and to Learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue de Vaugirard, 
ele se to the Luxe mbourg P *alace and Gardens. 


\TRASSBURG IN ALSACE. Boarding School for 


Young Ladies, 24 Manteuffelstrasse. Under the Patronage of H.R.H. 
Princess Christian. Finishing Courses in Modern Languages (Alliance 
Fra uncaise), Prospec tus on applic: ati on, Fri. KOEBIG, 


ARIS, Etoile. = French family “receives a few gdests to 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., 
EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION @ 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wi wal 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard, 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGET. —Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for di ost liberal o- the 
firm in the World.—B. D. and J. B. F. SER. I Lea, Desk 1 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOU 








NIN 
post, value per return, or offer made. Ofices, 
Street, London, Est, 100 years. 





_ study French. Splendid situation. Comforts. Highest r 
Moderate terms. Mdme. DEVOMEL, 4 Rue du Dome, Paris. 
~! WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000ft.) 
t) UNDER KOYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 
fur the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 
Intery rete: ships and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 
res. lilus, Prospectuses and List of Successes from ‘The Principal, NEVILLE 
ROSS, M.A, (Cantab.), B.-és- L., Paris, late — Naval dasa Osborne. 


—== = 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
7 DUCATION. 


J Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call uron or send fully detailed particulars to 

a nee — — = ‘pa and CO., 
who for near! ears have om closely in touch with leading 
educational eutiliahdaestn, od 7” 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 








Uma: HOUSE REFORM. — Refreshment 
use Association, mone, em for List 
and ow TAKE £1 SHARES. bs." 5% paid regularly since 1899 
P.B.H.A., BROADWAY Y CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTEE. 


(F002 LITERARY ADVICE.— Authors not satisfied 
with the poogeens of their work or their sales should obtain the 

neo cit mal’ the Windesr Magazines), Trafalgar Building : 

London, W.C. The Daily Mail says: ele Mr, Sprigg’s aim is to help author 

help themselves.” 


SS. WANTED. Special i for Short “Btorie 
qunstié a ctploesiekiahimantes ” 
THE NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAL. 


OW TO vate FOR THE PRESS on TO, BEOOME 
AN AUTH Interesting and useful 
spondence College ‘(loom L), 9 Arundel Street, W,C. 
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ALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
J URN AS Ra id systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism. 
es n Oct. 30, Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, 

ist Lecture (GLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
SS" ans SAI 





ms GRAFTON GALLERIES, 


N OF OLD MASTERS 
E x H t eS a es National Art-Collections Fund) 


NOW OPEN. 10 to 6. Admission Is. 


RSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon ty oe 
EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 


10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


ILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equip” for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
j Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening. 

nif Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &—Apply Ws. GRISEWOOD, 
¢ Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 











TELSH MOUNTAIN LAMB or MUTTON direct from 
Welsh Farm. Sides, weighing 12Ib. to 20 Ib., 10d. per Ib. Any weight 
can be supplied. Two dressed chickens, twelve new-laid eggs, and 1 Ib. honey, 
Qs, All carriage paid. Further particulars, stamped envelope. Branas Poultry 
Ferm, Liandrillo, Merionethshire. 
THEENIO is the UNDERWEAR for hard wear, 
because it is all Wool, all pure Wool. No better quality, no greater 
value; can be had. Unshrinkable, with a guarantee of replacement for any 
ent returned shrunk, Write for patterns to Dept, 16, ATHEENIC 
LLS, Hawick, Scotland. 
AYOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS.—Supplied by 
0G order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guarantecd by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at } heffield Workhouse, 1896. 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6. Also Camphis, the effective Moth Destroyer—1/- per packet, 
—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Roa a Sheffield. 2 


TYPEWRITING 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
T General MS. 104. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. = 


“APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC 
(ALBany Memonriat), 
QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Parron: H.M. Taz Kiva, 














== 

















Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received. 
Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked to 
send for particulars of the 
DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Treasurer: THE Eaxt or Hanrowsy. Secretary: Goprrey H. HamtLtow. _ 
{HURCH OF ENGLAND WAIFS & STRAYS SUCIETY, 
Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 
tron of the Children’s Union—H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
The Officially Recognized Organization of the National Church for Dealing 
with Outeast, Destitute, and Neglected Children. 
112 Homes, including Farm, Industrial, and Cripples’ Homes. Over 16,500 
Children have been rescued. Over 4,200 now under the Society's care. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED to meet a Deficit of over £5,000. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS wiil be gratefully acknowledged by the 
Secretary, Rev. Prebendary RUDOLF, 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, LONDON, 8.E. 








SPECIAL GIFTS 


ARE SOLICITED FOR 


THE CORONATION FUND 


For the “ARETHUSA” JACKS and the 
GIRLS’ HOMES for the National Refuges. 
Nearly 2,000 “Arethusa” Jacks have been sent into the Royal 
Navy and over 6,000 into the Merchant Service, and over 3,000 
Girls have been trained and sent to Domestic Service, 











Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN 
President—The Earl of JERSEY, G.C.B. 


The National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children. 
Founded 1843. Incorporated 1904. 


London Office: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


; . {H. BRISTOW WALLEN. 
Joint Secretaries} HENRY G. COPELAND. 


A Late Meal 


after the dance, the theatre, or whist nourishment. Full benefit is assured 
ative should be something that by taking the “Allenburys”’ Diet, 
soothes and induces sleep. Alcoholic which is a partially predigested com- 
stunulants disturb the natural rest bination of rich milk and whole wheat 
and fail to nourish. The ideal supper —the vital food elements. Made 
should be easily digested and provide in a minute—add boiling water only. 
Large Sample will be sent for 3d, stamps. 
Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3/- per tin. 


™ “Allenburys” DIET 


_ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


a BOOKS OF THE DAY. 

({LAISHER S COMPREHENSIVE NEW CATALOGUE 

; nt Literature, just issued, isthe BEST & MOST HANDY GUIDE 
+d = ANDARD BOOKS OF THE DAY published. Gives at a glance complete 
Popular 74 westous series of handy reprints: Everyman’s Library, Nelson's 
Blackett’s ¢” 8., and French Series; Macmillan’s, Hutchison’s, Hurst and 
The et re hatto's, Routledge’s, Scott's, and other popular libraries; 
general e ~ py~ Library, Cambridge, Science Manuals, etc., ete., Fiction 
— ro & capital list of 6d. novels, General Literature, Art, Science, 
OF CURRENT Trees of Reference. Is in short the BEST CATALOGUE 
tion, WILL sITERA TURE we have yet issued. Sent post free on applica- 
IAM GLAISHER, Ltd, Booksellers, 265 High Holborn, London, 











“PIPE PERFECT” 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Out of the sweetest and ripest 
leaves of the tobacco plant “ pipe 
perfect” Player’s Navy Mixture 
33 33 is made. 33 32 
Player’s Navy Mixture is every- 
thing that a tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, with 
a bouquet as distinct and delicate 
as that of some rare vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this best 


of Mixtures and know all the joy 
that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


In Three Strengths— 


“WHITE id. 
LABEL” 2 per oz. 


MILD and d. 
MEDIUM per 0z. 


Now Ready for November. Price is. net. 


THE EXPOSITOR, 
Edited by The Rev. Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 
CONTENTS 
The Rev. Professor & R. DRIVER, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. THE BOOK OF JUDGES, 

Professor J. RENDEL HARRIS, M.A., Litt.D. TWO FLOOD-HYMNS 
OF THE EARLY CHURCH. 

The Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE, D.D, THE JEWS AND THEIR 
TEMPLE IN ELEPHANTINE. 

Sir W. M, RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D, D.D, THE THOUGHT OF PAUL, 

The Rev. Professor JOHN OMAN, D.D., Cambridge. F ERSON- 
ALITY AND GRACE, 2 GRACE. 

The Rev. Professor D. S. MARGOLIOUTH, M.A, Litt.D. THE 
PROLOGUE OF ECCLESIASTES. 

The Rev. Principal A. E. GARVIE, M.A., D.D. THE GENTILE IN. 
FLUENCES ON PAUL. 

The Rev. H. H. B. AYLES, D.D. ST. MATTHEW XVI. 18. 


Hodder and Stoughton, Publishers, London. 
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Terms of Subscription, 


Paraste ix Apvance, 
Yearly. featiy. Quarterly, 
Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom siceabiiaiaiadeitisadiiatllaeiasiliasittociinaiaisia 8 6 uw OM 8..... 072 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, F ce, Germany, 
ia, China, Japan, &6, .......ccceseeceseseeeee 113 6 .4...016 8 ....., ose 





Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 
——_——_>—— 


Ovrstpe Pace (when available), Fourrerw Gurerag. 








Page.... £12 12 +0} NarrowColumna(Thirdof Page) £4 4 0 
Half-P: 1 ) 6 6 0} Half Narrow Colum ...... 230 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column » 8 ) 
Column, two-thirds width of page, 23 8 0 
Companies, 
Outside Page ............seee» £16 16 0| Inside Page .., £414 6 


Five Lines (45 eons and underin broad columu (half-width), 5s.; and Ils,a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s, an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,” 15a, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 


1 Weitinetos Srreet, Srnaxp, Lompox, 
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Nonconformist Unionist Association. 


George ase Chubb, Bart., J.P. President - 





THE NATIONAL SE 
(4 Strictly Non-Party Ne hina LEAGUE 
FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, vy, c., K.G, 


President : Sir 
Hon. Treas.: W. Mewburn, Esgq., J.P. Hon, Sec. : A. W. Groser, Esq, OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To sec 
Howard Barrett, Esq., M.D. Ebenezer Parkes, Se MP. of the Country and the Empire, and improve the the moraprety 
©. Archibald Chubb, Esq, Sir John 8. Raudles. physical condition of the ie by bringing anenl and 
Sir J. ag Flannery, Bart., M.P. H. Arthur Smith, Esq. adoption of Universal Military poe, aw g for fic me Detect 
F. J. Hughes, Esq. Sir John W. Spear, M.P, TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
Howard Morley, Esq., J.P. H. Kingsley Wood, Esq. LIFE PAYMENTS. 
2 
A BANQUET Hon. VieoPresideats «6 6|Members eee 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, a ° 
Hon. Vice-Presidents oe Associates, with Literature 


TO ME 
The Rt. Hon. ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, P.C., M.P., 
will be held in the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Metropole, London, on 
Monday, Nov. 6th, 1911, at 7 for 7.30 p.m. 
SIR GEORGE HAYTER CHUBB, Bart., will preside. 
Nonconformist Unionists (Ladies as wellas Gentlemen) wishing to be present 
should make immediate application for Tickets to 


Members 


Westminster, S.W. 


pan 1 i ol 

The Subscription of Ladies Members of the Territorial’ ose 

rates, except in the case of subscriptions of ioral Fores ts at halt 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KIN@DOm, 


Colonel W. Jv. 8B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, Sw. 


and Journal . 








Mr. G. MOORE WILSON, 9 Great George St., 
You may become your own 


WHY PAY RENT? ooh nine an IDEAL “LIFE ASSURANCE AND 
HOUSE PURCHASE POLICY issued by 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE. COMPANY, Ltd., 
6 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
Booklet, “HOW TO BUY A HOUSE IN THE RIGHT WAY,” will 
be sent post free. 
Good prospects for active Agents. 


Address—M. GREGORY, Managing Director. ALLEN 





& DAWS, Goldsmiths, 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also 
Send to us. "We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles. 
Established more than Half-a-Century, 


Silver Plate, Diam 
la False Teeth. es Emerald 





108 London Streot, Norwich, 





LONDON LIBRARY 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, sS.W. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., F.R.S. 
Vice- Preiteste- Sp Right Hon. Viscount HALDANE, F.R.S.; FREDERIG HARRISON, baa. wi D.C.L. ; 
FRANK T. MARZIALS, C.B.; ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., 0.M., F.R.S 
Trustee othe Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S. ; the Right Hon. the EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
HENRY YATES THOMPSON, Esq 

Committee—Bernard Bosanquet, Esq., LL.D., A. C. Bradley, * el LL.D., Horace T. Brown, Esq., 
LL.D., F.R.S., Sir Lauder Brunton, Bart., F.R.S., Ingram Bywater, Esq., Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D., 
Hon. Arthur Elliot, D.C.L., J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Esq., Litt.D., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, 
K.C.B., F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., Mrs. J. R. Green, dD. G. Hogarth, Esq., FSA, "Rev. W. 
Hunt, ’D. Litt. Sir Se we Ibert, a. CB, Walter Leaf, Esq., Litt.D., Sir Sidney Lee, D. Litt., w.s. 
Lilly, E34., Sidney J . Low, . Ww. Dz. Morrison, LL.D., Sir F. Polleck, Bart., LL.D., Prof. 
J.G. Robertson, Ph.D., H. R. Telder Fr . F.S.A., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL. D i 
The Library contains about Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £3 3s.a yeur, with an entrance fee of £1 1s.; Life 
Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and ten to 
Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. The NEW CATA- 
LOGUE (1,626 pp. 4to, 1903), price £2 2s.; to members, 25s. The SUBJECT INDEX 


(1,254 pp. 4to, 1909), price £1 11s. 6d.; to members, 25s. 

“One of the most cagesious and judiciously liberal ment have ever known, 
the late Lord Derby, said there was a kind of man to whom the best service that 
couid be rendered was to make him a Life Member of the London = a iy 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





THE UNION BANK OF | WEDOC. 





AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Dozen. 
. - ts. 4-Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent aie 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 


wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 


Paid-up Gone 
Reserve Fund 
Reserved Liability of Proprie 1B ‘£3, 000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 

ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces gives us additienal oon- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contaius hairless paper, 
over which the = slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, per dozen, ruled or plain. 
New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tur LeapENHALL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss 
of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR LIBRARY USE. 














FINISSEZ VOS REPAS AVEC UN 
COIN TREAYU rripie seo. 
LA MERVEILLEUSE LIQUEUR 


a tous les meilleurs 
Restaurants et Hotels. 





The “SPECTATOR.” 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and 
Communications upon matters of business should NOT 
be addressed to the Evitor, but to the PuBLIsHER, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, 











Egypt set the Fashion 


thousands of years ago by 
employing Papyrus for 
Writing purposes. The 
development of Papyrus is 


HIERATICA 
NOTE PAPER. 
Its dominant note is its 


perfection of quality, 
durability, and distinctive- 


mess; as such, it will 
endure as long as the 
SPHINX. Of all Stationers 


at 1/- a Box. Be sure you 

ask for HIERATICA, and 

do not be put off with any 
other. Write to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 


Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C., 
for FREE Samples and Interesting Booklet. 





Writing upon cocoa ‘* THE LANCET” described 
SCHWEITZER'’S 


COCOATINA 


s “GENUINE COCOA.” 
The late Sir Andrew Clark, during a Lecture 
to Students, urged upon them to always 
give their patients 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


WHY? 
Because it is guaranteed pure and the finest 
beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCH, and upon 
RETIRING TO REST. 
All Grocers and stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 





H. SCHWEITZER & CoO., Ltd, 
143 York Road, London, N 








The “Spectator” 


——-_ — 


CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s, 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
4 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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~ Why Don’t You Take Up Music 
for your Evening’s Recreation ? 


HERE are a great many evenings in the course of the year 
T when you have nothing definite to do. You would never 
have these kind of evenings if you took up music. There is 
music which will appeal to your every mood. 


Probably you often think you would like to play. You wish 
to have your favourite music. You look at your piano and wonder 
of how much real use it is to you. Why go on like this? Why 
not get a piano that you cam play ? 


Such an instrument is the Pianola Piano. There is nothing that 
you cannot play on it, and play it as it ought to be played. 


The Pianola Piano can also be played by hand in the ordinary way 
whenever desired. Since it is either the Steinway, Weber, or Steck 
piano, it is in all probability a better piano than the one you 
now own, and has the immeasurable advantage of being available to 
anyone by means of the Pianola which it-contains. 


When you think of all the music you would like to play and 
cannot, is it not the logical thing to do to exchange your present 
piano for the Pianola Piano, which will bring the world’s music 
within your reach ? 

Anyone who wants to play can play music on the Pianola Piano as 
it ought to be played. This is why almost every famous musician you 
can think of has endorsed the Pianola to the exclusion of all other 
instruments of a similar type. They recognize the Pianola as the 
most powerful educational force in music. Many of them have 
co-operated with us in making possible the Metrostyle—the unique 
interpretation device. 

Authority after authority has indicated his interpretation on Pianola 
music-rolls. When using the Metrostyle you can reproduce these 
interpretations whilst you are playing. In short, the Metrostyle 
makes unfamiliar compositions intelligible to you, and is invaluable 
in teaching you how to play. 

Come to AZolian Hall and let us fully explain the Pianola Piano. 
There is no obligation to purchase. A fully illustrated description is 
given in Catalogue “ BB,” which will be sent to anyone interested. 


—P 
The Orchestrelle Company, 
HZOLIAN HALL, 

135-6-7 New Bond St. London, W. 


And at PARIS, BERLIN, NEW YORK, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, etc. 
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CHARING CROSS 
HOSPITAL. 


The GREENING BOOK 


A New Romance by the Author of “ Princess Galva,” 


THE SECRET OF CHAUVILLE 
THE SECRET OF CHAUVILLE 
THE SECRET OF CHAUVILLE 


By DAVID WHITELAW. 








We must obtain 


£3,500 


before Christmas. 





WE APPEAL FOR HELP 
IN OUR NEED. 


WALTER ALVEY, 


Secretary. 





REBELLION IN CHINA 
EXTRAORDINARY _ ANTICIPATION 








SUN YAT SEN IS NONE OTHER THAN THE 
LEADING FIGURE OF MISS EDITH WHERRY’S 
FAMOUS AND STARTLING NOVEL 


The Red Lantern 
The Red Lantern 


THE MOST EXCITING NOVEL OF RECENT 
YEARS 6s. 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VICO ST., W. 





ee 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 








A story of American modes and manners, 


THE SECOND WIFE, 
THE SECOND WIFE, 
THE SECOND WIFE, 


By THOMPSON BUCHANAN, Author of “A Woman's Way,” 


OI 
OTHER GOOD AUTUMN FICTION, 


OLD ENOUGH TO KNOW BETTER. wm. can 
THE BETTER MAN. tonalite 
THE GALLANT GRAHAM. sab ti 
A BAVARIAN VILLAGE PLAYER. 


Florence G@ Burmestes, 


CARROW OF CARROWDUFF. Louise stacpoote Kenn, 
LYSTER 0’ MALLERSTANCS. Eric Harrison 


SIX SHILLINGS each, at all Libraries, 











IN PREPARATION. 
The “ PLAYHOUSE ” Edition of 
RIP VAN WINKLE, 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Wit shootout of Mr. Cyril Maude, Miss Winifred Emery and Miss 


gery Maude, and So design by H. M, BROCK 
oth, net. F 











AUTUMN BULBS? 
THE BULB BOOK, Or, Bulbous and 


Tuberous Plants for the Open Air, Stove and 
Greenhouse. Containing particulars as to descriptions, 
culture, propagation, etc., of Plants from all parts of the 
World having Bulbs, Corms, Tubers, or Rhizomes (Orchids 
excluded). By JOHN WEATHERS. With numerous illu. 
trations. Medium 8vo. lis. net. 


“More complete than any work on the same subject hitherto 
published in England.”—The Times. 

“ Experts in the subject will welcome this volume as admirable 
for reference purposes, and the beginner will find that none of his 
wants hus been overlooked. The author’s diagrams and illuste 
tions convey a world of information in themselves.”—Manchesier 
Guardian, 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
; THE 


POR ae at are 


Tue Sacritece. By Toomas Harpy. 

Dr. Sun Yat Sen ayp THE CuInesE Revouvtion. By J, Exv.is Bases. 

Briain, THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE, AND THE Peace or Evrors, By Carmi 
BatTine. 

Tae KneLL or THE TripLE AtiuNcE. Y,. 

Deats, Il. By Maurice Marrerrinck, 

Brirter Sexenapse. By Herpert TRENCH. 

ASPECTS OF THE InIsH Question, By SrpNeY Brooxs. 

Tur REVOLUTION AND THE CaTHoLIc CaurcH IN France. By W, 8. Laut. 

Tux ConTEMPoRARY Novet. By H. G. Weis. 

GeRMANY’s MEDITERRANEAN Leacue: A Letrer From Benim, By Bost 
Crozizr Lone. 

Tas Usz aNp Apuse oF Macutnery. By Epwarp Srencer. 

Some Possistk AMERICAN Presipents, By H. Hamitron Fre. 

Tue Iratian Sources oF “Ornerio.” By Erne, M, pe FoxBLanquis 

A Creature or Privitecse. By Beitrorr Bax. 

Tur Law or Aupiences. By Cuarites McEvoy, 

Fox orn Pueasant ? = S. L. Beysusan. 

Monsizvurn Francois. By Ivan Tourcvenrsrr, 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd 
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THE “SPECTATOR.” 
NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, jw 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in Jane 
and July. Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through oxt 
Bookseller or Newsagent or from the Office at 1s, 6d, each, By vost. 1s. 
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from CONSTABLE’S List| 
TTERS OF AN ENGLISHMAN 


LE a well-known Writer, 3s. 6d. net. 
y Vigorous and distingwished essays. A book that makesa deep 








oe os che love the national traditions, The letters are a veritable 

wpe” 

THE PHOENISSAE of EURIPIDES 
John U. Powell. 8s. Gd. net. 


tthenzum :—“ In this admirably-printed and well-bound book we find much 
st posers fail to be welcome to students of the poet.” 





POETRY AND PROSE 


Adolphus A. Jack. ——" 

The Times :—“ Mr. Jack’s book is well worth reading. He has real power of 
thought and has seriously applied it to poetry, ap Gab be ts cheese , 
triking things, and things worth remembering. » saying 


paces Hie ———EEE 





New Volume by the 
MILITARY CORRESPONDENT OF “ THE TIMES.” 
ESSAYS AND CRITICISMS 7s. ea. net. 





By John A. Gade. Illustrated 8vo. 15s. net. 
Tho anthor has given a close and enthusiastic study to the great Spanish 
Cathedrals of Salamanca, Burgos, Avila, Leon, Toledo, Segovia, Seville, and 
Granada, eight of the most beautiful buildings in the world, 


PALESTINE AND ITS TRANS- 
FORMATION. By E. Huntington. 8s. 6d. net. 
“The book in almost every page throws light upon Seripture ; but, apart from 
this, it is a brilliant study of a country which is as unique in its physical 

features a3 in its influence upon the world.” —Athenzum, 


The DAILY GRAPHIC : “‘ The Book for the crisis.”’ 


EIGHTEEN CAPITALS OF CHINA 
By William Edgar Geil, M.A., LL.D., F.R.G.S., &c. 
Illustrated. 2is. net. 

“It is not too much to say of Dr. Geil’s book that it is a monumental work of 
the highest importance, illustrated with a unique series of photographs.” — 

Tre Daily Graphic. 


CHINA’S STORY (5s. net) William Griffis 
NOVA SCOTIA (10s. 6d. net) Beckles Willson 


The Influences of 


GEOGRAPHIC ENVIRONMENT Ellen C. Semple 
(18s. net) 


AN AUSTRALIAN IN GERMANY A. D. McLaren 
(6s. net) 








NEW FICTION 6s. EACH. 


THE SHAPING OF LAVINIA A NEW NOVEL 
By F. Britten Austin 





A NEW STORY by the Author of “Low Society.” 


A WHISTLING WOMAN Robert Halifax 


: AN AMAZING SUCCESS! 
Nearly 90,000 Copies already sold in England and America. 


QUEED (6th Impression) Sydnor Harrison 


LADIES WHOSE BRIGHT EYES Ford Madox Hueffer 
It THE DAYS OF SERFDOM Leo Tolstoy 
THE LONG ROLL (3rd Impression) Mary Johnston 
THE BROKEN PHIAL Percy White 
THE HONOURABLE PEGGY G. B. Lancaster 


(2nd Impression) 


PEOPLE OF POPHAM Mrs. George Wemyss 


(4th Impression) 


THE LITTLE GREEN GATE Stella Callaghan 


(2nd Impression. 5s.) 


London: 10, Orange Street, W.C. 








“It is certain that no party will gain office, or if it gains it can 
continue to hold it, without a programme sincerely believed and 








strenuously prosecuted.”—Mr. F. E. Sarr. 


WHAT IS TO BE THE FUTURE OF 
THE UNIONIST PARTY ? 


Every Unionist, Liberal, and Socialist must read the pronounce- 
ment by MR. F. E. SMITH in the current number of 


“THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDCE REVIEW.” 
2s. 6d. net. On sale everywhere, 


“ An arresting article.”—Morning Post, 

“A striking article.”—Globde, 

“ Challenges attention.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

“No omgutes of the Constitutional side in politics will fail to read and 
profit by the advice he tenders.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“No serious politician can read that article, so masterly in exposition, so 
shrewd in criticism, and so suggestive im ideas, without feeling a conviction, 


glad or uneasy, that Mr, Smith has touched the heart of the matter.” _ ’ 
—Liverpool Courier 








London: CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 





Cheap Edition. Fifth Thousand. 1s. net, postage 3d. 


ROME & GERMANY. 


THE PLOT FOR 
THE DOWNFALL OF BRITAIN, 


By “WATCHMAN.” 


It shows how Rome, through the Jesuits, has obtained a com- 
manding influence both in the Churches and the State. How the 
Jesuits have stirred up revolution at home and sedition al:road, 
and have got the defences of the kingdom cut down in order to 
ensure the success of a German Invasion and the downfall of the 
nation and Empire. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ A startling book, but one that should be read. It would be well if a copy 
were placed in reading-rooms and public librarics in this land and in our 
Colonies,’’—English Churchman, 

“The volume presents a systematic conspiracy on the part of the Jesuits. 
This mighty and secret order has concentrated its resources upon the corrup- 
tion and conquest of Prostestant Britain. In this the Jesuits are ably 
seconded by their German ally. The industry with which confirmative 
evidence has been secured is truly amazing.’’—The Outlook. 

**A book of more than ordinary interest to the whole British Empire. It is 
no use shutting our eyes to the facts—the evidence of their existence is 
irresistible.’’—Protestant Observer, 

“A very remarkable book. Would that we could hope that such timely 


warnings would be listened to by the millions that need them.” 
—Morning Star, 


DRANE, Publisher, 82a Farringdon Street, E.C. 





Two Volumes. Price 10s. net. 


By the Way of the Gate 


The collected Poems and Dramas oi 


CHARLES CAYZER 





KECAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and co., 
Broadway House, Carter Lane, E.¢. 





~~ We. 720 of Sotheran’s Price Curront of Literature 
CONSISTS OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS ON 


METEOROLOGY & TERRESTRIAL MACNETISM, 


With a SUPPLEMENT of Works on AIRMANSHIP. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & Co.,, 


Booksellers to His Majesty the King, 
140 Strand, W.C., & 43 Piccadiily, W. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, Codes: Unicode and A.B.C, 
‘elephones: (Strand) Central 1515. (Piccadilly) Mayfair 3501, 
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From Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S List. 


NEW FICTION. 


TANTE. By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, Author of 
“Valerie Upton,” etc. 6s. 


A ROMANCE OF THE SIMPLE. By MARY 
J. H. SKRINE, Author of “ A Stepson of the Soil.” 6s. 
[Nov. 1. 


THE BRACKNELS. by FORREST REID. 6. 
Datty News.—“ A work of rare distinction.” 
Mancuester Guarpian.—“ An admirable novel, from which one has had no 
ordinary amount of pleasure.” 


THE MOTTO OF MRS. McLANE. The 
Story of an American Farm. By SHIRLEY 
CARSON. 3s. 6d. 


_Inisn Trwes.—* Here is a story about which, given space and time, we should 
like to pour out our souls in rapturous eulogies. It is absolutely fascinating.” 


LOVE IN BLACK. By sir H. HESKETH BELL, 

K.C.M.G. 6s. 

Mr. Edward Arnold will publish on Wednesday 
next, Nov. 1, 


MY LIFE STORY. 
By EMILY, SHAREEFA OF WAZAN. 
With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


FROM PILLAR TO POST. By Lt.-Col. H. C. 
LOWTHER, D.S.0., M.V.O., Scots Guards. With Ilustra- 
tions. 15s. net. 


Colonel Lowther, who is a brother of the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
is at present Military Secretary to H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught at Ottawa. 


MY ADVENTURES IN THE CONGO. 
By MARGUERITE ROBY. With numerous Illustrations 
and a Map. 12s. 6d. net. 

Dairy Mirror.—“ A very amusing book of travel and adventure ; Mrs. Roby 
is an astonishingly courageous woman—a ‘ true sport,’ as they say.” 


ROUGHING IT IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
By Mrs. M. A. HANDLEY. With numerous Illustrations. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Stanpakp.—**‘ We recommend the book thoroughly; it is well written in a 
style that is as attractive as it is sound, and the matter is worthy of all 
consideration,” 


THE WILDS OF PATAGONIA. A Narrative of the 
Swedish Expedition to Patagonia, Tierra del Poene. and 
the Faikiand Islands in 1907-1909. By CARL SKOTTSBERG, 
D.Se., etc. With Illustrations and Maps. lis. net. 


THE KING’S CARAVAN: Across Australia in a 
Wagon. ByE.J.BRADY. With Illustrations anda Map. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT PLATEAU OF NORTHERN RHODESIA. 
By CULLEN GOULDSBURY and HERBERT SHEANE, of the British 
South Africa Company's Service. With 40 pages of Lllustrations and a 
Map. 16s. net. 


SALVADOR OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By 
PERCY F. MARTIN. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE HOLY LAND. By Dr.CHARLES 
LEACH, M.P. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


Now at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


A MEMOIR OF THE VERY REV. EDWARD 
CHARLES WICKHAM, Dean of Lincoln, and 
formerly Head Master of Wellington College. 
By Canon LONSDALE RAGG. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


SOCIETY SKETCHES IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By NORMAN PEARSON. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE SPORT OF SHOOTING. By OWEN JONES. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF A TIGER. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


NUTS AND CHESTNUTS. By Hon. L. A. TOLLEMACHE. 


2s. Gd. net. 


THE GRAVEN PALM : A MANUAL OF THE SCIENCE 
OF PALMISTRY. By Mrs. ROBINSON. 10s, 6d. net. 


A LITTLE HISTORY OF MUSIC. By A. HULLAH. 5s, 


THE FAITH OF AN AVERAGE MAN. By the Rev. 
C. H. 8, MATTHEWS. 3s. 6d. net. 











By 8S. EARDLEY-WILMOT. 





Iustrated by CECIL ALDIN. 
HANDLEY CROSS: or Mr. JORROCKS’S 


NT. In Two Volumes, with 24 Coloured Plates and 
about 100 Black and White Illustrations by CECIL ALDIN. 
Royal 8vo, 21s. net. Alsoa limited Edition de Luxe £3 3s, net. 

Dairy TeLecrapu.—“ For the sporting household this will unquestionably 
prove the Christmas book of the season.” 

Tue Times.—‘‘ Jorrocks’s Hunt must surely have been conceived in some 
occult anticipation of the birth of Mr. Cecil Aldin. His illustrations are 
masterly.” 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 











BOOKS THAT COMpR] 
British Battles Hilaire Bellog | 


Cloth, 1s. each net; Leather, 2s. 6d. . 
twelve monographs. . (1) Blenheim. ean: A series « 


The Mastery of Life © T- Wrench, y) 
Demy 8vo. 165s. net. A review of the History of Civitan! 1 
On 


The New Psychology aArthuw Lyneh, \) 


Demy 8vo. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. each net, 
Tory Democracy J. M. Kenned 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. y 
An Englishman in 
New York 
Crown 8vo. 
The Passing of the 
American 
Crown 8vo. 
The Roll of the 
Seasons 





Juvenal 
5s. net. 


Monroe Royce 
2s. 6d. net. 


G. G. Desmond 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Prince Azreel 


Crown 8vo. 


Poems 


Arthur Lynch, MP 


5s. net. A Poem with prose notes, 


Charles Granville 


Feap. 4to. 5s. net. 


Some Aspects of 
Thackeray 


Demy 8vo. 


Lewis Melville 


12s. 6d. each net. Illustrated. 


The Humour of the 


Underman Francis Grierson 
La Vie et Les Hommes 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 








A FINE LIBRARY LIST OF NOVELS AT 6s. 





SECOND EDITION. 
THE WIND BLOWETH. By MARION MOLE. Author 
of “ Vera of the Strong Heart.” 
SECOND EDITION. 
AGNES OF EDINBURGH. By MARGARET ARMOUR 


The Dariy Te_rararn says: “‘ We congratulate the author on a pretty 
gift of dialogue and on the delineation of a really delightful child-heroine.” 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE DANGER ZONE. By F. HEASLIP LEA. 


The Scotsman says: ‘‘ A powerful story—Miss Lea's clever novel.” 


THE YACHT OF DREAMS. By FRANK MORTON. 
THE KING. By A. E. WOOD. 


LOVE ON THE HAPPY HILL. By VIOLET A. PEARY, 
Author of “ Separate Stars,” 


A SOUTH SEA BUCCANEER. 
TON. Author of ‘The Radium Seekers.” 


WANDERING OF DESIRE. By E. CHARLES VIVIAY 
Author of “ Following Feet.” » 
The Patt Matt Gazette says :—“ A novel of merit far beyond the average. 


THE STOLEN BRIDE. By W. H. WILLIAMSON. 
Author of “A Traitor’s Wife.” 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


THE TROOPER POLICE OF AUSTRALIA. By 41 
HAYDON, Author of “Riders of the Plains.” Numerous Photogram 
and other Illustrations. Medium 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. Price 10s. 6d.ue 


MY RAG PICKER. By MARY E. WALLER. Author of 
“The Wood Carver of Lympus,” &c. Ilustrated by Edgar Lander. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 


A beautiful story and a piece of delicate art, the publisher believes this nee 
book of Miss Waller's will be in wide demand asa choice gift book this sess 


WAYS OF ESCAPE. By DOUGLAS GOLDRING. Ile 
trations by EDGAR LANDER. Cloth, gilt top. Price 5s. net. a 
The Truxs says: ‘‘ Under this engaging title Mr. Goldring talks ae 
his casual wanderings in France; and he does so in a friendly, cult 
that makes one glad to keep in his company.” 


By ALBERT DORRING 


— 


ANDREW MELROSE, 3, YORK STREET, COVENT CARDEN, W.C: 
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Smith, Elder G Co.'s List 


mrs. Humphry Ward’s New Novel 
With 3 illustrations by C. E. Brock. Crown 8vo. 68. 


The Case of Richard Meynell 


Mrs HUMPHRY WARD, Author of “Robert Elsmere,” etc. 
By ary forecast of what will happen in England when the 
Dutt New d the orthodox in the Established Church finally come to 
Moderniste tally it ig an attempt to show that the faith of a Modernist 
grips oar) for the crises of life as well as the older interpretations of 
bes its CON 
Christianity. | icLE :—" No one has ever denied Mrs. Ward the courage of her 
Day CE ir the power to express her views. * Richard Meynell’ challenges 
couviction® “nafter another. It is extraordinarily provocative of disputation, 
one convic into the arena of intellectualism.’ 





; gauntlet thrown 
Other 68. Novels. Paste's under the 
The Courtier Stoops. Southern Cross. 


By Mrs. MARGARET L. WOODS; 
Author of “The King’s BRevoke,’ 
etc. Large post 8vo, Ge. net. 


When Life was New. 
By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 
Author of “ Nature’s Moo and 
Large post 8vo. 66. 


te JAMES MH. YOXALL, M.P., 
st “ Chateau Royal,” etc. 

uss: “ Sir James Yoxall tells in 
#o form of a novel the love story of 
Goethe and Christiane Vulpius. And 
he tells it very cleverly. 


Penny Monypenny. 
MARY & JANE FINDLATER, 


Tenses,” 


Ot hone of “ Tales that a net. 
“Crosstiggs,” etc. Nov. 2. 
“ase __= | The Great Duke. 
Two Visits to Denmark. By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., 
ly EDMUND GOSSE, LL.D., Author of “Deeds that Won the 


“author of “ Father and Son,” etc. Empire,” ete. In 2 vols. with por- 


ge pos P traits and plans. Crown 8vo. 128. 
Large post Svo. 76. Gd. net. d pl ; 

rT: 0k ich i A popular life of the Great Duke of 
Moraine Post: “ A book which in Ww ee ot eo a e@ 0) 


the guise of a quiet and delightful 
yarrative gives you an insight into one 
of the most delightful countries of 
burope.” 
Leaves of the Tree. 

Studies in Biography, 
By ARTHUR C, BENSON, Author 

‘of “From a College Window,” etc, 

large post 8v0o. 7s. 6d. net. 

Conx Fare Press : “Sketches of an 
intimate and entertaining nature. 
Mr. Benson has a curious knack of 
describing ina bright and unpreten- 
tious fashion his meetings and con- 
rersations with the creat ones of the 
earth... an exposition of the great- 
ness of great men.” 


Hannah More : 
A Biographical Study. 

by ANNETTE M. B. MEAKIN, 
Author of “What Americais Doing,” 
ete. With 9 Portraits (1 in Photo- 
gravure), Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 


In 14 Volumes. Large Post 8vo. [Ready Nov. 2. 


The “ Westmoreland ” Edition 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Novels. 


Limited to 250 Copies, to be sold in Sets only, at 7s. 6d. 
net per Vol. 
The chief feature of the Edition will be the introductions to each volume, 
necessarily more or less autobiographical, in which Mrs, Ward describes her 
ry activities during the last twenty-three years, her methods of work, and 
in and provenance of each novel, 
vusiy illustrated with nearly 100 photozravure plates, including five 
t ws of Mrs. Ward's residences, many photographs of the actual 
scenes depicted in the novels, and drawings by Albert Sterner, Charles K, 
brock, and Archibald S. Haririck. 
+ A fifteenth volume, comprising DAPHNE: or Marriage & la Mode, and 
CANADIAN BORN, will follow in due course, 
Prospectuses on Application. 


Copts and Moslems under 


British Control. 


Edited by KYRIAKOS MIKHAIL. 
Large crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Oct. 30. 


Large Post Svo, 6s. net, 


Children at Play, 
and Other Sketches. 


By Miss BRADLEY. 
*,* Studies of child life in various 
European cities. [Novw. 2, 


Vol. I. Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Creed of Half Japan: 
Historical Sketches of 
Japanese Buddhism. 
By ARTHUR LLOYD, M.A, 
Lecturer in the Imperial University 
Tokyo. Nov. 2. 

















“CORNHILL” 


: For NOVEMBER. Price Ono Shilling. 
Now Ready. CONTENTS: 
THE ANNIVERSARY OF TRAFALGAR— 
Tur Most Famous Ficutine Surp in History. By Dr. W. H. 
_Fircuerr, 
Nauson asp Lapy Hamiuron at ALTONA. 
_ Woon. 
a 48 Women Saw Him. By E. Hattam Moornovse. 
uz Cask or Ricuarp MEYNELL. Chapters XXI—XXIL By 
: Mrs. Humeney Waxp. 
HE Tomrs OF THE PLanTAGENET Kinas. 
D OILLIAMSON, 
Tur CoNVERSION oF THE Master. 
. Wuernam. 
ta OF THE Tames anD Cam. By the Rev. W. C. Green. 
ae : 14D Biry’s Turoat. By Groran A. B. Dewar. 
oe or Curmax. By Percevan Gibson. 
" — Chapters X—XI. By Horaca ANNESLEY 
ELL, 
AT THE Sign OF THE Prover.—I. Mr. Rupyarp Kririina. By 


C. “r ; , 
L.G@eaves.—li—* ‘Tug Priarim’s Progress.” By ARTHUR 
ini Benson, 


london: SMITH, ELDER & CO.. 15 Waterloo Place. S.W. 


By Herzen M. 


By La Comressz 


By W. C. D. and C. D. 





N.B.—Mr. Heinemann has ready (1) two new books beautifully 
illustrated in colour by CHARLES ROBINSON (a) THE 
SENSITIVE PLANT, SHELLEY’S fine poem; (t) THE 
SECRET GARDEN, a novel by Mrs. HODGSON BURNETT, 
Author of “Little Lord Fauntleroy”; (2) the 2nd edition of 
INDIA UNDER CURZON, AND AFTER, by LOVAT 
FRASER ; it is the best reviewed book of the day ; (3) GEORGE 
MOORE’S new book HAIL AND FAREWELL. 


INDIA UNDER CURZON, AND AFTER. 
By LOVAT FRASER. (2nd imp.) Royal 8vo. 16s. net. 
Viscount Mitner, in the Times: “The book is, indeed, much more than 
@ biography of Lord Curzon as Viceroy. The author ranges widely and boldly 
over the whole field of Indian politics . . presented in a more complete 
form, or with greater candour, than by any previous writer,” 








Mustrated in Colour by Charles Robinson. 

THE SENSITIVE PLANT. by P.B.SHELLEY. 
Profusely Illustrated in Colour by CHAS. ROBINSON. 
agen ga by EDMUND GOSSE, LL.D. Crown 4to. 

Ss. net. 


THE SECRET GARDEN. A Novel by Mrs. 
HODGSON BURNETT, Author of “The Shuttle,” 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy,” etc. TIllustrated in Colour by 
CHARLES ROBINSON. Large crown 8vo. 68. 


Three New Autobiographies. 
HAIL AND FAREWELL. By GEORGE MOORE 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MY VAGABONDAGE. By J. E. PATTERSON. 
Demy 8vo. 8s. Gd. net. 

Daily Telegraph: “Stamped with the impress of genius—more than the 
success of the season, taking its place among the more remarkable intimacies 
of literature.” 

Athenzum: “The record is of exceptional irterest throughout ; indeed, one 
of the most striking we have read for years.”’ 

By GEORGE 


ONE OF THE MULTITUDE. 
ACORN. Preface by A. C. BENSON, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


The Times ; “‘ A vivid and enlightening picture of the slums,” 


THE EMIR OF BOKHARA AND HiS 








COUNTRY. By Prof. OLUFSEN. With 260 Illustra- 
tions. Royal 8vo, 21s. net, 

CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ITALY. By w. w. 
COLLINS, R.I. With 56 Plates in colour. 16s. net. 


Scotsman: “A picture gallery of a great and exhaustless field of art executed 
with genuine taste, skill, and judgment.”’ 

THE BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN GIBSON, 
R.A. Edited by T. MATTHEWS. LUlustrated. Demy 
8vo, 10s. Gd. net. 

; = Daily Telegraph: ‘* Written with ingenuousness and naiveté that are 

irresistible.”’ 

MASKS AND MINSTRELS OF NEW 
GERMANY. By PERCIVAL POLLARD. Crown 
8vo, Ss. net. 


ON THE WALLABY: Through Victoria. 
By E. M. CLOWES. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

The Times: “‘ A bright description of life in Australia.” 

United Empire: “‘ A book on Australia that will be read with delight both in 
England and by the native born himself.... Anyone who wants a true 
impression of Australian life cannot do better than read this vivacious and 
amusing volume.” 

LITTLE BOOKS ABOUT OLD FURNITURE. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 28. Gd. net each. Now ready: 
(1) TUDOR to STUART; (2) QUEEN ANNE. 

THE GREAT ENGRAVERS. ‘ 
2s. Gd. net each. Now ready: (1) DURER, 
MANTEGNA. (3) J. RB. SMITH. (4) WATTEAU. 


(2) 





Ready Tuesday Next. 


IN NORTHERN MISTS: Arctic Expiora- 
ations in Eariy Times. By Dr. F. NANSEN. 


Fully Illustrated. With Maps, Plans, etc. 2 vols. 30s. net. 


SIEGFRIED AND THE TWILIGHT OF THE 
GODS. The Ring of the Niblung. Vol. II. 
(combining the two concluding days). By RICHARD 
WAGNER. Beautifully Illustrated in colour by ARTHUR 


RACKHAM. Crown 4to, 15s. net. 


LIFE OF J. McNEILL WHISTLER. By E.R. 
and J. PENNELL. Cheaper edition, with new matter and 
Illustrations. 100 Full-Page Plates. 12s. 6d. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS 
N.B.—Mr. Heinemann has just published new novels by E, F. BENSON, 
MAX BEERBOHM, and Mrs. HODGSON BUENETT. 
ZULEIKA DOBSON Max Beerbohm 
JUGGERNAUT E. F. Benson 
LOVE LIKE THE SEA J. E. Patterson 
ESSENCE OF HONEYMOON H. P. Robinson 








JOHN CHRISTOPHER IN PARIS R. Rolland 
A PORTENTOUS HISTORY Alfred Tennyson 
MRS. DRUMMOND’S VOCATION Mark Ryce 


HER HUSBAND’S COUNTRY S. Spottiswoode 
Ready Thursday Nest. 


A LIKELY STORY Wm. De Morgan 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 
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BLACKWOODS’ 
FICTION. 


“The name of BLACKWOOD on a novel isa qguarantee of 
good Literature.’’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


THREE NOVELS READY TO-DAY. 


SAINTS, SINNERS, AND THE 
USUAL PEOPLE. .,y sv. JouN Lvcas, 


Author of “The First Round.” 


Humour, style, and scholarship are the distinguishing features 
of this volume of delightful and laughable stories. ‘« Expeditus,” 
which tells of the marvels wrought by a saint made out of a 
luggage label, was hailed on its magazine appearanceas one of the 
most brilliant short stories of our time. 


THE MULTIPLICITIES OF UNA. 
By E. DOUGLAS HUME, Author of “The Globular Jot- 
tings of Griselda.” 

These consist, on the surface, of a girl’s varied experiences in 
the Far East, particularly the Malay Peninsula and Japan. 
Below the surface, to all those who in the New Thought of the 
West are reaching after the Old Thought of the East, there will 
be deeper interest in tracing the way in which Una’s Multipli- 
cities finally found a happy solution, brought about by her 
realization of the Oneness of Life. 


HIS HONOUR AND HIS LOVE. 
By EDITH SINCLAIR. “They say. What say they? Let 
them say.” 











A LIBRARY LIST OF NOVELS. 
THE TWYMANS. A Tale of Youth. 


By HENRY NEWBOLT. 
A KING OF VAGASONDS. 


THE KEEPERS GF THE GATE. 
By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 


With Mlustrations by A. Pearce. 
THE MISSING MILLIONAIRE. 


By CHRISTOPHER WILSON. 
RIGHARD SOMERS. 

By H. GRAHAME RICHARDS. 
THE JOYOUS WAYFARER. 
PATCHES AND POMANDER. 
TROUBLED WATERS. 


SPINNERS IN SILENSE. 
By RACHEL SWETE MACNAMARA. 





By BETH ELLIS. 


By HUMFREY JORDAN. 
By ARTHUR BREBNER. 


By L. COPE CORNFORD. 





ON TUESDA\. 


A Safety Match. 


By IAN HAY. 





“BLACKWOOD” 


For NOVEMBER contains 
‘“*The Shepheards Gyrlond.” 


By Eveanor Farszon. 
System. By Sir J. Greorasz Scort, K.C.LE. 
The Immigrant in South America. 
A Safety Match. 

Turtle-Fishing. 

Sport in Fiction, 


From the Outposts— 


Tigerman. By John Hoskyn. 
**Un Coup Manque.” ~ | erkono. 
Bageswar Fair. By J. Loch. 


A Journey to the Falls of Guayrd. 


Musings without Method— 
A Life of Caprendon—The Youth of Edward Hyde—Ben Jonson 
and Selden—An Upholder of King and Church—The Civil War- 
Years of Exile—The Moral Effect of the Bosellion—The King's 
Final Act of Ingratitude—Clarendon’s History—Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Leaps in the Dark. 


Concerning the Coolun. 
The Eighth Duke of Devonshire. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SGHS, Eslindurzh & London. 


By Ian Har. 


By Ciavup Russexn. 


By G. M. Cuesney. 








MACMILLAN’S Ljg7 


A CHEAP POPULAR EDITION 
UNABRIDGED. In 3 vols., cloth 


One Shilling net each po! 


LIFE OF 
GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 


[Macmillan’s New 1s, Library 





NEW NOVELS. 


The Song of Renny, 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. 6s. 


John Temple: Merchant Ae. 
venturer, Convict and Conquistador, », 
RALPH DURAND. Llustrated by WILLIAM SEWEl,, 
6s. 


A story of adventure based on the attempt of Francio 
Barreto to establish a great Portuguese Empire in §o,th 
Africa more than three centuries ago, 


Ethan Frome. A New England Love Story, py 
EDITH WHARTON, Author of “The House of Mirth,” oe 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
The Wonderful Garden, 


The Three C’s. By E. NESBIT. 
by H. RB. MILLAR. Extra crown 8vo. 


Gc? 
With Illustrations 
6s. 


Fairies Afield. sy mrs. mo_esworrn. win 


Illustrations by GertrupE Demain Hammonp. Crown 8yo, 
3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN ad Co., a4, Loa 
The Times 
Book Club 


BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS 
AND LIBRARIANS. 








376 to 384, Oxford Street 
London, W. 


Telephone : 
5390 Gerrard (Five Lines), 


Telegrams: 
** Unieme, London.” 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


All the best books, English and Foreign, New and 
Secondhand, in every department of Literature, at 
the lowest prices charged by any bookseller. 


Bibles, Prayer Books, Books of Devotion, in all styles. 
Bookbinding of every description. 

The Restoration of Old Books and Bindings a speciality. 
Libraries Valued and Catalogued. 

High-Class Stationery of every kind. 


Catalogues post free on request. 
Purchases to the value of £1 carriage free to 
any railway station in the United Kingdom. 





THE LARGEST BOOKSHOP IN 
THE WORLD. 








rary 
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Macmillan & Co.s New Books. 


The American Civil War 
_{715-1778. With chapters on the Conti- 


nental or Revolutionary Army and on the 
of the Crown. By HENRY BELCHER, 


Fellow of King’s College, London. With Illustrations, 
coloured Maps and Plans. 2 vols. §vo. 2ls. net. 


Hellenistic Athens. An Historical 
Essay. By WILLIAM SCOTT FERGUSON, Assistant 
Professor of History, Harvard University. S8vo. 12s. net. 


Po aaa 
Islands of Enchantment. Many- 
sided Melanesia seen through Many Eyes 
and recorded by Florence Coombe, With 


100 Photographs by J. W. BEATTIE and a Map. 8vo. 12s. net. 
[Tuesday. 


Man and Beast in Eastern 


Ethiopia. From observations made in 
British East Africa, Uganda, and the Sudan. 
By J. BLAND-SUTTON, F.R.C.S. With 204 Engravings on 
Wood. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Taz Stawpanp :—‘‘We hope he will treat otber tracts of primitive country 
in the same fashion as that which has enabled him to enrich our bookshelves 


with this valuable and suggestive volume.”’ 


Sport on the Nilgiris and in 
Wynaad. By F. W. F. FLETCHER. With Dlustra- 
tions anda Map. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Tus Tors :-—“ This is good reading, and takes one to an Indian shooting 
ground which has not by auy means been over-written,”’ 


The Baganda. An Account of their 
Native Customs and Beliefs. By the Rev 
JOHN ROSCOE, M.A, With Illustrations and Plans. 8vo. 


lds. net. 

The Golden Bough: a stuay in Magic 
and Religion. By J.G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., 
in Six Parts. Third Edition. Svo. 

Part I. The Dying God. One Vol. 10s. net. 


The Practice of Water-Colour 


Painting. tlustrated by the Work of 
Modern Artists. By A.L. BALDRY. With 38 Ilus- 
trations in Colour by Distinguished Artists. Crown 4to. 
12s. net, 

The Natural History and An- 
tiquities of Selborne. by aiLBerT 
WHITE. With 24 Illustrations in Colour by GEORGE 
EDWARD COLLINS, R.B.A. Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land and Through the Looking 


Glass. by LEWIS CARROLL. With 92 Illustrations 
by Joun Tennint, including 16 in Colour. 8vo. 6s. net. 











The Choice. 
Ry ROBERT DOUGLAS. Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
a cy ty* ry work of reflective depth and distinguished style 
many a long day. y the finest piece of practical philosophy we have seen for 
Life, Love and Light. practical 
Morality for Men and Women. Extra Crown 
8vo. 3s. Gd. net. 
CONTENTS :—Life ; Love; Light; Poetry and Pigeon-holes; Blind Alleys; 


; — and Himself (Temperance) ; Men and Women (Chastity); Man and His 
Sows (Justice) ; Men and Women and the State ; Man and God (the relation 
ot Evhies and Religion), 


Conduct and its Disorders Bio- 


logically Considered. ny cHak.Es 
ARTHUR MERCIER, MD, FRCP, FRCS  8y0. 
. net, 


The Story of 


Emma Lady Hamilton 


By JULIA FRANKAU. 


Author of “Eighteenth Century Colour Prints,” &. 
With 30 Reproductions in Colour and 8 in Monochrome 
of famous Paintings and Engravings by and after Sir 
Josuua Reynoups, Sir Tuomas Lawrence, Romney, 
AneeticA Kaurrman, Madame Vicer La Bavn, 
Masquerier, Wesraut, and other contemporary artists. 
Also 37 Photogravure Illustrations of personal and 
topographical interest printed in the text. In 2 vols, 
Printed on Hand-made Paper, sumptuously bound in 
parchment, full gilt. Limited to 250 copies. Imperial 
dto. £31 103. net, 


FREDERIC HARRISON’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIC MEMOIRS. 


With Portraits. 2 Vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


H. M. Hyndman’s Record of an 
Adventurous Life. with Portrait. sve. 


lds. net. 


Family Letters of Richard 


Wagner, Translated, Indexed, &¢., by WILLIAM 
ASHTON ELLIS. Extra crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Forty Years of Friendship as 
recorded in the Correspondence of John 
Duke, Lord Coleridge, and Ellis Yarnall 
during the years 1856—-i895. Edited by 
CHARLTON YARNALL, With Portraits, 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Letters of * Peter Lombard” 


(Canon Benham). Edited by ELLEN DUDLEY 
BAXTER. With a Preface by the ARCHBISHOP OF 


CANTERBURY, and Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





THE MUSICIAN'S LIBRARY. 


Musical Composition. A short Trea- 
tise for Students. By Sir CHARLES VILLIERS 
STANFORD. Extra Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [Tuesday 








The Outdoor Life in Greek and 
Roman Poets and Kindred 
Studies. sy the COUNTESS EVELYN MARTI- 
NENGO-CESARESCO. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Tue Srecrator :—“ A skilful and most enchanting volume. . . . A fclicitous 
and remarkable achievement for which we beg to offer our cordial thanks and 


congratulations; and we hope our own profit and pleasure from it will be 
shared by a multitude of readers,” 


India and the Durbar. 


A Reprint of the Indian Articles in the “Empire Day” 
Edition of Tus Times, May 24th, 1911. 8vo. 5s. net. 


Vox Clamantis. 
crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Darmy Mart :—“ It is not often that political economists can charm and even 
entrance their readers, but ‘Numa’ does no less. We have enjoyed his book 
from cover to cover.” 





By NUMA MINIMUS. Extra 





Monopoly and Competition. 4 stuay 
in English Industrial Organisation. By HERMANN LEVY, 
Ph.D., Professor in the University of Heidelberg. 8vo. 10s. net. 





*,* Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


LTD., LONDON. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 


Vols. V.—VI., 1834-1852 (completing the work), Now Ready. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE 
By LORD BROUGHTON (JOHN CAM HOBHOUSE). 
Edited by his Daughter, LADY DORCHESTER. With 
Portraits. 24s. net. 


VOLS. I. and I.—1786-1823. 24s. net. 
VOLS HL ong Winises-i83s, 24s, net, ¢ Already Published. 


THREE GENERATIONS 


By HENRIETTA KEDDIE (Saran Tyrtizr). Demy 8vo. 
9s. net. 

Some years ago the reminiscences of a Highland lady attracted very wide- 
ge interest, and the volume containing them went through several editions. 
Miss Keddie’s is a corresponding work recording, not less faithfully and 
minutely, a somewhat different stratum of society in the 19th century in Fife, 
and concludes with tke author's recollections of a large number of distin- 
guished English and Scottish men and women with whom she has 
associated. 


LIFE OF PARACELSUS 


(THEOPHRASTUS VON HOHENHEIM, 1493-1541). 
By the late Miss ANNA M. STODDART, Editor of “ The 
Life of Isabella Bird (Mrs. Bishop).” With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

This book aims at a vindication of the fame and character of Paracelsus, the 


greatest genius of the German Renascence. 
THE IDEALS OF INDIAN ART 


By E. B. HAVELL, C.LE., Formerly Principal of the Govern- 
ment School of Art and Keeper of the Art Gallery, Calcutta. 
With numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 


A companion volume to the same author's “ Indian Sculpture and Painting,” 
it will be found an indispensable guide to the student of Indian art and to all 
who wish to gain an understanding of Indian ideals. 


THE NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL 
Founded and Edited by ALAN H. BURGOYNE, M.P. Fifth 


Year of Issue, With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
[Ready next week. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 





THE WISDOM 
OF THE EAST SERIES 


Contains original translations of the great reli- 
gious, philosophical, and literary classics of the 
East. Amongst the subjects treated of are 
Buddhism, 
Judaism, the Bahai Religion, Chinese, Persian, 
and Arabian Mysticism, and the Poetry of China 
and Japan. Price 1s. or 2s. net. 


Mohammedanism, Confucianism, 


FULL LIST OF BOOKS IN THE SERIES 
can be had on application to 


JOHN MURRAY, 50a ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


OOKS.—Folkard’s Sailing Boat, 31s. 6d., for7s.6d.; Wright’s 

Life of Pater, 2 vols., 24s., for 10s. 64.; Goethe’s Faust, large paper, illus, 

by Pogany, 42s., for 2ls.; Pemberton’s Life of Sir C. Wyndham, with 20 illus., 
l6s., for 4s. 6d.; Burke’s Peerage, 1911, 30s,; Kelly’s Clergy List, 1911, 8s. 6d. ; 
Fraser’s Magazine, 1866 to 1882, 34 vols., half calf, mit, £5 58.; Geo. Eliot’s 
Works, 21 vols., 52s. 6d., for 35s.; Harmsworth’s World’s Great Books, 5 vols., 
25s.; Children’s Encyclopedia, 8 vols., £2 5s. If you can’t spare the cash, 
send me your old books and I'll exchange with you; send also for Catalogue. 
I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you want a book and have failed 
to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert Bookfinder extant,— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., BIRMINGHAM, 








OOKS WANTED :—Sporting Books and Magazines :— 
Handley Cross, 1854; Romford’s Hounds, 1865; Sponge’s Sporting Tour, 

1853; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Ask Mamma, 1858; Plain or Ringlets, 1860; 
Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1842; Life of Mytton, 1835-7; Boxiana. Any books 
with coloured plates. HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


A VEsesnere LETTERS 
Of Celebrities Bought and Sold. Send for Price List. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A, 
Pub. “THE COLLECTOR,” 4s, 2d. a year. Sample copies free. 








HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 
We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest 
motto, etc. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d. Marvellous value, 
Specimens sent free. Henry G. Ward, 49 Gt, Portland Street, London, W, 








Messrs. LONGMANS & Co.’s New List 


The Life of Spencer Compto 
Eighth Duke of Devonshire 


By BERNARD HOLLAND, CB. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols, 8yo, 


32s. net. [Postage ta, 
SPECTATOR. 

“Two deeply interesting volumes, Mr, Holland has told the political 
of the Duke’s ‘Life,’ and the portrait of the statesman and the man 
which he now presents us isa true anda striking one. The Duke, — 
happily said by Lord Rosebery, ‘was one of the great reserve imal 
this country,’ ” q 

THE TIMES. 

“Mr. Holland’s book is interesting, perhaps it may be said 
interesting. The personality of his subject as here revealed Proves to be at 
once more attractive and impressive than probably those who only knew him 
as a public man would have anticipated, . . . An interesting and valuable 
biography.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“We conclude, as we began, by 
warmly recommending Mr. Bernard 
Molland’s finely written biography to 
all students of recent political his- 

ry. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
“Extremely well writ 
Holland’s work tells us ~~ what 
we want to know in an Agreeable and 
distinguished fashion.” 





A Second Impression is now Ready, 


Garibaldi and the Making of Italy, 
By G. MACAULAY TREVELYAN. With 4 Maps and 
numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Postage 64, 

DAILY MAIL, THE TIMES, 
“ Thrilling indeed is this episode in * , . . Such, in bald outline, is the 

Italian history, and splendidly is it story that Mr. Trevelyan elaborates 

told. The mantle of Macaulay has in this fascinating volume with » 


descended in very truth upon his | wealth of illustrative detail,” 
nephew.” 





Two New Books by 
the late Professor William James, 


Some Problems of Philosophy. A Be- 
ginning of an Introduction to Philosophy. 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Postage 4d, 

GLASGOW HERALD. 

“This most interesting book is of the nature of a manifesto, and no mon 
suitable manual could be recommended to those who desire to obtain a short 
yet comprehensive statement of a philosophy which has probably come to stay 
and is known by the name of pragmatism.”’ 


Memories and Studies. A Selection of Essays 
and Addresses. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. [Postage 44 





Pins and Pincushions. By E. D. LONGMAN and 
S. LOCH. With 43 Plates. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [Postage 6d, 





Mr. Lang’s Christmas Book for 19i1. 


The All Sorts of Stories Book. by Mn 
ANDREW LANG. Edited by Anprew Lana. With 

5 Coloured Plates and 45 other Illustrations by H. J. Foro. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges. 6s. [ Postage 54, 
“The illustrations, in colour and black and white, by the fine artist, 


Mr. H. J. Ford, are delightful. The ‘ All Sorts of Stories Book,’ like its long 
line ofgpredecessors, is a beautiful production.”"—Cassell’s General Press. 


New Story by Mr. H. Rider Haggard. 
The Mahatma and the Hare. A Dream 
Story. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. With Illustrations 
by Witt T. Horton and H. M. Brock. Crown $vo, 
2s. 6d. net. [ Postage 44, 
OBSERVER. 


“ Mr. Rider Haggard is an expert who has done as much for English country 
life as any living man; and he writes with fairness and with humour. But he 
happens to think it is quite a good thing (which it is) to suggest the hare's 
point of view to imaginations inclined to be sluggish. He does so extrewely 
well.” 


The Educational Theory of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. By WILLIAM BOYD, M.A., BS, D.Phil, 
Lecturer in Education in the University of Glasgow. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. [Postage 44 











Mr. and Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB and THE GOVERNMENT INSURANCE BILL, 
The Prevention of Destitution. By SIDNEY 
and BEATRICE WEBB. 8vo. 6s. net. [Inland Postage 44 


In this work the authors give an elaborate examination of the experience af 
the German Government and of our own Friendly Societies, of Social Insur 
ance generally, and Mr. Lloyd George’s Bill in particular. 


EE 
Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, EC. 
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poOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


TWO STORIES OF REVOLUTIONARY CHINA 
By HERBERT STRANG. 
THE AIR SCOUT. A Story of National Defence. 
llustrated in Colour. Demy 8yo, cloth, gilt top, @g.; Picture boards, cloth back, 4s, 6d. 


THE FLYING BOAT. 
Illustrated in Colour. Crown 8yo, cloth, olivine edges, 3g, Gd. ; Picture boards, cloth back, 2s. 6d. 


Each of Mr. Strang’s new stories is of topical interest in view of the revolutionary movement in China. The incidents 
of the FLYING BOAT occur on the Yang-tse Kiang in the district where the present disturbances first broke out. ‘The plot 
deals with the capture of a young Englishman by the rebels and his rescue by a chum, the owner of the Flying Boat. 

In the AIR SCOUT Mr. Strang supposes the establishment of a Chinese Republic, Under the new régime China develops 
mpidly, and owing to pressure of population at home she makes a descent upon Australia, but meets with a determined resistance 
from the Colonials. Mr. Strang fully recognizes the use that is likely to be made of the aeroplane in modern warfare (as 
instanced, since the story was written, by events in Tripoli), and the air scouts on both sides play a conspicuous part in the story. 


A GIFT BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 
HEROES OF THE AIR. 
By CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE and HARRY HARPER. Illustrated in Colour by Cyrus Cunzo, also 
from Photographs. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


The authors of this book trace the development of the art of flying from the time of the first gliders, and introduce a great 
deal of interesting personal matter concerning the heroes who have played a prominent part in the conquest of the air. 


A BOOK OF HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL, 
THE ROMANCE OF AUSTRALIA: Its Discovery and Settlement: 
Adventures of its Explerers and Settlers. 
Edited by HERBERT STRANG. 16 Plates in Colour by W. R. 8. Srorz, and 4 Maps, 640 pages. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


TWO BRILLIANT HISTORICAL STORIES. 
By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON. 
THE SWORD OF FREEDOM. A Story of the English Revolution. 
Illustrated in Colour. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, ; Picture boards, cloth back, 4s, 6d. 


By D. H. PARRY. 
KIT OF THE CARABINEERS; or, A Soldier of Marlborough’s. 


Illustrated in Colour. Crown 8yo, cloth, olivine edges, 5s, 


The Best Children’s Books of the Year. 


A BOOK OF VERSE FOR CHILDREN. 
Selected and edited by MABEL and LILIAN QUILLER-COUCH. Illustrated in Colour by Ernenprepa 
Gray. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 15s, net. Edition de luxe, printed on hand-made paper and bound in vellum, 
100 copies numbered and signed, 2 2s, net. 


This is the most sumptuous anthology of children’s verse yet produced. The work of selection has been carried out with great 
care, and no effort has been spared to make the volume a worthy and comprehensive introduction to English poetry. The book ia 
illustrated by a series of beautiful plates in colour. 


A FINE ART ANIMAL BOOK, 


THE BOOK OF BABY BEASTS. 
With many handsome Plates in Colour by E. J. DETMOLD. Picture boards, cloth back, 6g. net. 


NEW ANIMAL PICTURE BOOKS BY CECIL ALDIN. 
CECIL ALDIN’S HAPPY FAMILY. 


Containing 36 large Plates in Colour by CECIL ALDIN; letterpress by MAY BYRON. Picture boards,, 
cloth back, 7g, Gd. net. Also in six parts, 1g, net each. 


MERRY AND BRIGHT. The Experiences of a German Dachshund 


and his English Friend. Containing 24 full-page Pictures in Colour, an special end-paper, by 
CECIL ALDIN. Strongly bound in picture boards, cloth back, 6s, net. 


THE PEEK-A-BOO SERIES, 
By CHLOE PRESTON. 


THE PEEK-A-BOOS are a novel and entertaining order of little people, merry and adventurous. Their inventor, Miss Chlod 

m, has imagined them in all kinds of attitudes, and has described their doings from the time they get + in the morning until 

they go to bed at night. Both pictures and text are delightfully original and spirited; and there is little doubt that the 
Peek-a-Boos, like the Teddy Bear and the Golliwog, will become popular knights of the Nursery Round Table, 


THE PEEK-A-BOOS. 


12 Plates in colour, with humorous verses. 3g, Gd, net. 


THE PEEK-A-BOOS IN WINTER. 

18 Plates in Colour, with humorous verses. Size 9 in. by 13Z in. Gg, net, 

The above is a small f the Books for Boys and Girls and Children published this season 
by Henry Frowde and H yy coughton. A comp ote catalogue, beautifully illustrated, containing 
particulars of some hundreds of books at all prices from 2d. upwards, will be sent post free on application 
‘o The Managers, 20 Warwick Square, E.C. skeen 


- HENRY FROWDE and HODDER & STOUGHTON. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss 


The Cambridge Medieval History 


Planned by J. B. BURY, M.A., Rogius Professor of Modern 
History. Edited by H. M. GWATKIN, M.A., and J. P. 
WHITNEY, B.D. Volume I, Tho Christian Roman Empire 
and the Foundation of the Teutonic Kingdoms. With a 


portfolio of mapt , 

e first volume of this work, which will be published on 
Nov. 15, deals with the period of the fall of the Roman 
Empire in the West, and covers a § of about two 
hundred years, beginning with Constautine and stopping 
a little short of Justinian. The twenty-one chapters it 
contains are devoted respectively to:—Constantine and 
his City. The Reorganisation of the Empire. Constantine's 
Successors to Jovian, and the Struggle with Persia. ‘the 
Triumph of Christianity. Arianism. The Organisation of 
the Church. Expansion of the Teutons, to a.p. 378. The 
Dynasty of Valentinian and Theodosius the Great. The 
‘Teutonic Migrations, 378-412. Teutonic Kingdoms in Gaul. 
(A, The Visigoths to the death of Euric. B. The Franks 
before Clovis.) The Sueves, Alans, and Vandals in Spain, 
409-429; The Vandal Dominion in Africa, 429-533. . The 
Asiatic Background; Attila. Roman Britain. Teutonic 
Conquest of Britain. Italy and the West, 410-476. The 
Kingdom of Italy under Odovacar and Theodoric. The 
Eastern Provinces from Arcadius to Anastasius. Religious 
Disunion in the Fifth Century. Monasticism. Social and 
Economic Conditions of the Roman Empire in the Fourth 
Century. Thoughts and Ideas of the Period. ly 
Christian Art, 


The Commentaries of Isho‘dad 


of Merv, Bishop of Hadatha 


In three volumes. Syriacand English. Vol. I, Translation. 
Vol II, Matthew and Mark in Syriac. Vol. III, Luke and 
John in Syriac. Edited and translated by MARGARET 
DUNLOP GIBSON, Hon. D.D, LL.D. With an introduction 
by JAMES RENDEL HARRIS, M.A., Hon. D.Litt. 

“In publishing and translating this comparatively 
unknown example of medieval exegesis, Mrs Gibson has 
rendered a signal service to students of the Gospels. 
-+.-- As Dr ris has shown in his masterly intro- 
duction, there is much to be learnt from the work of 
the Assyrian bishop. ... This long-forgotten Nestorian 
commentary will rank henceforth as an authority of no 
mean significance for the text and interpretation of the 
Gospels, and, in this excellent edition, is made accessible 
to all.”-Christian World 


Crown 4to 
27s net the 
3 vols, or 
separately 


The Mishna on Idolatry: ‘Aboda 


Zara 
Edited, with translation, vocabulary, and notes, by W. A. L. 
ELMSLIE, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College. 

“* A glance at the list of scholars to whom Mr Elmslie is 
indebted for advice and assistance is sufficient to commend 
the commentary to the notice of students. ... book 
such as this is bound to find a welcome. ... For Mr 
Elmslie’s work we have nothing but the highest com- 
mendation and sincerest gratitude. He has set up a high 
standard which we hope others will follow. or the 
present we may say that we have seldom taken up a com- 
mentary where lucidity and scholarship were so happily 
combined,”’—Jewish World 
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James II 
By H. F. RUSSELL SMITH, B.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Thirlwall Dissertation 1911. 

The period dealt with in this essay, suggesting as it does 
the Clarendon Code, the Test Acts, and the Exclusion 
Bills, is not generally associated with the spirit of tolerance, 
but it has been the author's endeavour to show that, in 
spite of the contradictory trend of legislation, there was 
a definite theory of religious liberty, which was asserted 
from their own points of view by the Nonconformists, the 
Rational Theologians, and the Whigs. 
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By C. D. COBHAM, C.M.G. With introductions by the 
Rev. A. FORTESCUE, Ph.D., D.D., and the Rev. H. T. F. 


DUCKWORTH, M.A. 

“Mr, Cobham gives a list of the bishops of Constanti- 
nople from the beginning. ... he ev. Adrian 
Fortescue has much to say that helps us to understand 
the chequered history of its patriarchs. . . . In the second 
introduction, which is by the Rev. H. T. F, Duckworth, we 
have careful investigation and luminous writing of which 
ove can hardly speak too highly. As a result we have a little 
volume eminently readable and rich in information on a 
subject which cannot be otherwise than attractive to all 
students of history.’’— Westminster Gazette 
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Now first published from the Syriac Version. By J. RENDEL 
HARRIS, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged, with a facsimile. 

**We would express to Dr Harris our heartiest congratu- 
lations on his happy discovery and his brilliant and 
scholarly editing. It is the most valuable contribution 
made to our knowledge of Early Christianity for many 
a long year, and it is valuable, not only historically, but as 
an original expression of Christian experience which is 
true for all time.”"—Times 
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A Text-Book of Experimenta] 
Psychology 


With Laboratory Exercises. 
M.A., M.D., Sc.D., Second edition. In two parts, bound 
in separate volumes. Part I, Text-Book, with i plate 
and 24 figures and diagrams. Part II, Laboratory Exercis 

with 42 figures and diagrams. —— 


The object of this book is to describe the methods and 
the results of experiment in psychology. Various changes 
have been made in the present edition, A chapter dealing 
with experiment on thought and volition has been added. 
and the order of the two previous chapters has been trans. 
posed. The whole work has been subjected to a thorough 
revision, the modifications and additions in several chapters 
as considerable, and has been brought thoroughly up to 
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Some Problems of Geodynamics 


By A. E. H. LOVE, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., Sedleian Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 


This book is divided into eleven chapters which deal 
respectively with :—The Distribution of Land and Water; 

e Problem of the Isostatic Support of the Continents; 
The Problem of the Isostatic Support of the Mountains; 
General Theory of Earth Tides ; Pitect of Inertia on Earth 
‘Tides; Effect of the Spheroidal Figure of the Earth on 
Earth Tides ; General Theory of a Gravitating Compressible 
Planet; Effect of Compressibility on Earth Tides; The 
Problem of Gravitational Instability; Vibrations of a 
Gravitating Compressibie Planet; and Theory of the 
Propagation of Seismic Waves. 


The Twenty-Seven Lines upon 
the Cubic Surface 


By ARCHIBALD HENDERSON, M.A., Ph.D. Witha tablo 
and 13 plates. 

A general survey of the problem of the twenty-seven lines 
from the geometric standpoint, the concept of tribedral 
pairs, the configuration of the double six, the solation of 
the problem of constructing models of the double six con 
figuration and of the configurations of the straight lines 
upon the twenty-one types of the cubic surface, the deriv. 
tion of the Pascalian configuration from that of the lines 
upon the cubic surface with one conical point, and certain 
allied problems, 


Observations upon the Natural 
History of Epidemic Diarrhoea 


By O. H. PETERS, M.D., D.P.H. With 7 charts. e 

“Dr. Peters has done his work in a thoroughly scientife 
manner, He compares two areas at Mansfield with 4 
combined population of more than 2,000, living in 43 
houses... . In these areas he kept a complete aud 
consecutive account of all diarrheal attacks occurring 
throughout the course of an epidemic seagon, May- 
November 1908. The material was wholly collected ly 
himself, and he thus obtained a large mass of valuable 
facts which he has digested and discussed in an admirable 
manner. ... It is a valuable addition to the literatum 
of the subject.—Athenacum 


The Steam Turbine 

The Rede Lecture 1911. By Sir CHARLES A, PARSONS, 
K.C.B, With 51 illustrations. 
The Rede Lecture for 1911 is now published in book form 
with a large number of illustrations. In it Sir Charles 
Parsons describes the principle of the steam turbine, and 
«traces its development from Wilson's turbine in 18¥ @ 
the engines in use to-day on modern warships and merchans 
vessels. The numerous diagrams and figures illustrate t 7 
systems of blading, the designs of turbines, the phenom 
non of cavitation, and other points in the lecture. 
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